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The School and Progress 


Children As Agents of Social Reform 


ARTHUR L. RAUTMAN 


In the Elementary School Journal 


ani N recent years there has de- 
veloped a distinct movement in edu- 
cation whereby the school child has 
become an intermediary in social re- 
form. This social education is direct- 
ed at the parents and the adult com- 
munity, but it has its origin in the 
elementary- and secondary-school 
classrooms in the form of projects 
and is carried into the homes by the 
children. It is the order of the day 
in such diversified areas as Ameri- 
canization in bilingual or bicultural 
homes; soil conservation, diversified 
farming, and modern agricultural 
practices in rural areas; sanitary 
standards, dietary habits, and the 
improvement of low-cost housing in 
the less-favored sections of our 
country; and home beautification 
and garden or lawn projects in the 
more-favored regions. 

It can hardly be denied, of course, 
that the child is a most potent me- 
dium through which to influence 
the home, and it is unquestionably 
true that many of these school and 
service projects are invaluable as a 
means of training children in par- 
ticipation in community living and 
community responsibility. A  dis- 
tinction must be made, nevertheless, 
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between the means employed and 
the end to be achieved. 

Judicious teaching by individuals 
trained in child guidance and sen- 
sitive to the needs of children can 
make this form of extra-school ac- 
tivity one of our most valuable 
means of realistic training, but care 
must be exercised to see that we do 
not lose sight of the means employ- 
ed—the individual, immature child. 
Teachers and other social enthu- 
siasts must be continually on their 
guard against exploiting the young- 
sters, or they will find that the so- 
cial reforms have been gained at so 
high a cost to the wellbeing of the 
individual child in his family set- 
ting that the end is an empty vic- 
tory. 

The problem is: To what extent 
can the school, or various youth or- 
ganizations, legitimately use the 
child to educate his parents and his 
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community without sacrificing his 
basic security and long-term happi- 
ness? It is one thing to interest a 
child in some community project so 
that he, in his turn, may arouse the 
interest of his parents and get them 
to participate. It is something quite 
different to force the child into the 
role of a missionary whose duty it is 
to convert his parents to a new way 
of life. 

The discrepancy between the 
' standards set by the school and the 
"level of the child’s ability to imple- 
* ment these new ideals must be small 
enough to guarantee success, or at 
least partial success, for the pupil’s 
‘honest efforts. Too great a differ- 
ence can end only in hopeless frus- 
tration and discouragement for the 
* child, as well as in mutual exaspera- 
' tion and resentment between the 
' child and his parents. 
' Even many well-conceived and 

reasonable projects may fail if they 
ate based on an unrealistic concep- 
tion of the homes and backgrounds 
of the children. Only too often the 
equipment and materials to which 
'the child is introduced or with 
_ which he is supplied in his school 
’ classroom, laboratory, or shop differ 
* greatly from those available in the 
home workshop or kitchen. For ex- 
ample, it is not uncommon to see 
high-school girls in a class in home- 
making doing their work in a com- 
pletely modern, electrically equipped 
kitchen and using modern pressure- 
canning procedures, although these 
students return to homes in which 
all cooking is still done on a wood 
range and all canning in open 
kettles. 


In educating for social progress, — 
if we are not to do irreparable dam- 
age to the child who stands midway 
between the old and the new, we 
must give him an understanding and 
a sympathetic appreciation of the 
old-fashioned tools and the old 
ways of doing things, as well as a 
longing for the new, which, for the 
time being at least, may all too 
often be unobtainable. 

In bicultural homes it is particu- 
larly important that, even while the 
child is learning the modern ideals 
and practices of the broader social 
order, he be permitted and encour- 
aged to retain the best traditions of 
his family background, so that he 
may feel some pride in his cultural 
antecedents. It is important to avoid 
isolating the child from his family 
and his cultural roots, since it is 
these which give him his only sense 
of continuity. 


BASIC INCONGRUITY 


It is one of the basic and pathetic 
incongruities of our modern Ameri- 
can culture that parents always want 
their children to have advantages of 
education and training which they 
did not have. They want their chil- 
dren to aspire to higher cultural, 
social, and economic ideals than 
were possible for them. Then, after 
their children have carried out their 
very wishes, they often feel a sense 
of injured pride and complete be- 
wilderment! 

Some of this conflict is probably 
inevitable; for, as children accept 
the challenge of these new ways 
which the parents and the school 
hold out for them, they are almost 
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CHILDREN 


certain not only to want to follow 
the newer ways themselves but to 
feel impatience when their parents 
do not espouse the modern ideals 
with equal enthusiasm. Instead of 
understanding that the child is try- 
ing desperately to take them with 
him into this brave new world that 
is waiting for him, many parents 
see only lack of appreciation for the 
old ways. 


SCHOOL CAN HELP 


The school can do much to help 
the individual child and his parents 
develop a feeling of harmonious co- 
operation and an appreciation and 
affection for the old ways, even 
while he looks ahead with eager ac- 
ceptance to the new. Teachers and 
other leaders can engender this feel- 


ing through the skilful teaching of 
the history of various ideas and 
through introducing the children to 
the broad vistas of social and tech- 
nological progress which are open- 
ing before us. 


Teachers’ Salaries 
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The school is, of course, one of 
our indispensable agents of prog- 
ress, and progress by its very nature 
usually requires change. Because 
children are plastic, they are valu- 
able instruments of social change. 
Still, no school, however well in- 
tentioned, can, with impunity, drive 
a dividing wedge between the gen- 
erations; for the slight social gain 
achieved by this method would, in — 
all probability, be won at the cost of © 
the child’s emotional and psycholog- 
ical security—conditions which the 
school can easily destroy but which 
it cannot replace. 

If society and the school will only 
be patient, the same gains, but with- 
out their destructive and disintegrat- 
ing adjuncts, can be made. They can 
be achieved by so educating the 
child in appreciation, tolerance, and 
understanding that he, in his own 
good time, will make ever greater 
and higher! demands on himself and 
on the community which he and his 
generation will inherit. a 


THE average salary for all teachers in the United States was 
$2750 in 1948-49, according to an estimate in a recent issue 
of the Research Bulletin of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. In 16 states, teachers’ salaries were estimated at 
$3000 or more for the year. Of the 16 states in which this 
figure was attained, seven were in the West or Southwest 
and six were in the North Central or Northeastern areas. 

Salaries of teachers were less than $2400 in 18 states. 
Figures in this category prevailed chiefly in the Southeast, 
but there were also two states from upper New England 
which paid average salaries of less than $2400. 








Schools Should Teach About Schools 
More Education About Education Is Needed 


E. C. BOLMEIER 


In the Educational Forum 


One of the greatest barriers to 
educational progress is the general 
lack of knowledge regarding educa- 
tion. The average American citizen 
never studied systematically the 
listorical background of our public- 
School system. He may not realize 
at public education is the strong 
fight arm of democratic govern- 
Ment. He possesses meager knowl- 
edge of the legal controls over pub- 
ic education. He is ignorant of the 
telative costs of public education 
d the various legal sources of 


ischool revenue. 


: AVERAGE CITIZEN 
: 2 
_ He is unaware of the degrees of 


inequity of educational opportuni- 
ities among the states and among the 
districts within his own state. He is 
wnfamiliar with innovations, trends, 
‘and experiments of school systems 
‘outside of his local community. He 
thas only a localized knowledge of 
‘modern teaching methods, school 
plants, curriculums, and school serv- 
ices. He is uninformed regarding 
requisite qualifications, compensa- 
tions, and professional opportuni- 
ties of those engaged in the teach- 
ing professions. If the average 
American citizen had these basic 
understandings of public education 
an effective public-relations program 
would be possible. 

The problem of developing an 
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enlightened public regarding the 
fundamentals of public education 
is not a hopeless task. In fact it 
could be fairly well accomplished 
within the next generation if educa- 
tors deem it necessary and act ac- 
cordingly. The school is the logical 
place to teach about the school. It is 
the place to teach the future par- 
ents, patrons, and taxpapers about 
the institution on which a demo- 
cratic nation is most dependent. 
Only in the school can instruction 
about public education be systematic 
and universal enough to develop 
the necessary common knowledge 
and proper attitudes for a citizenry 
in whose hands the future of Amer- 
ican public education rests. 

In order to provide effective edu- 
cation about education several con- 
ditions will have to be met: (1) the 
instruction must be offered at the 
grade level where it is most adap- 
tive and inclusive; (2) a course of 
study based on formulated objec- 
tives must be carefully developed ; 
(3) time and credit allowances must 
be comparable to those of other 
basic courses; and (4) the course 
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must be required rather than op- 
tional. 

High school most ° appropriate 
Jevel. A course dealing with public 
education would likely have most 
universal effectiveness if taught at 
the senior-high-school level. It is at 
the senior high school where most 
students are matured enough to ef- 
fectively study social and civic prob- 
lems and where the enrolment in- 
cludes a relatively large percentage 
of the future school patrons. More- 
over, the senior year of high school 
precedes by only a few years the 
time at which the young citizen 
will join the ranks of the electorate 
to make decisions on civic matters 
including those of the public 
schools. 

Course of study to be based on 
educational objectives. A high- 
school course dealing with the prob- 
lems of American public education 
would be developed much the same 
as are other high-school courses. 
The logical first step in planning 
the proposed course would be to de- 
terminé objectives. In general, the 
objectives might be conceived to 
engender and develop: (1) an un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the 
evolution of our public educational 
system; (2) the realization of the 
necessity of education in a nation 
having a democratic form of govern- 
ment; (3) a knowledge of controls 
over the public schools as expressed 
or implied in federal and state con- 
stitutions and statutes; (4) a gen- 
eral idea of the scope and costs of 
public education; (5) an under- 
standing of the various types of 


school organization and the social 
factors determining them; and (6) 
a knowledge of the demand, sup- 
ply, qualifications, and compensa- 
tions of teachers and administrators 
for various school levels and educa- 
tional fields. 


GUIDANCE AND RECRUITMENT 


Included in this last objective 
could be an aim of vocational guid- 
ance and teacher recruitment. Per- 
haps more and better-fitted persons 
would be directed into the teaching 
profession if they obtained knowl- 
edge of the challenge, opportunities, 
and compensations of teaching early 
enough in their youth to plan their 
professional training accordingly. 

Emphasis to be commensurate 
with importance. Any attempt to 
add another course such as “Prob- 
lems of American Education” to the 
high-school program of _ studies 
would be met with vigorous oppo- 
sition by many persons—including 
schoolmen—with the contention 
that the schedule of studies is al- 
ready crowded and cluttered up with 
nonessentials. The decision would 
have to be based on relative values. 
If public education is as important 
in a democracy as many authorities 
claim it is; if a public understand- 
ing of the educational system is 
necessary for its adequate moral and 
financial support; if public under- 
standing of basic school problems is 
now lacking; and if the high school 
is the most appropriate level at 
which it could be properly taught to 
the greatest number—then such a 
proposed course might hold priority 
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rights over others which are now 
being offered and even required in 
certain high-school curriculums. 
The smattering of information 
pertaining to public education which 
might be incidentally treated as iso- 
lated units or topics in a high-school 
Civics course is entirely inadequate 
to equip future school patrons for 
wise participation in determining 
jpublic-school support. In order for 
$uch a course to provide an ade- 
@uate and comprehensive treatment 
it would have to be studied inten- 
sively for perhaps a full school year 
Pr at least one full semester. 
1 Course to be required rather than 
ptional. If a well-planned course 
dealing with problems of public 
‘education were included in the high- 


ability be popular. For students 
themselves realize their limited 
knowledge of the significant prob- 
lems of public education beyond 
those incidentally observed from a 
local point of view. Offering the 
course on merely an elective basis, 
however, would exclude it from 
many students’ schedules because of 
the pressure for other subjects to be 
carried. In order for the course to 
provide a common and universal 
understanding of the future elector- 
ate it would have to be pursued by 
all high-school students. The main 
thesis of this article has been that 
a democratic enterprise, such as pub- 
lic education, which is intended to 
serve all and to be supported by all, 
should accordingly be understood by 


jschool offering it would in all prob- all. ; . 


Toward Adjustment 


How can we help students come to terms with their own 
feelings—and understand better why they feel as they do? 
Can we help them remember the way they felt as chil- 
dren, toward their parents, toward other children, toward 
many other aspects of life and “why” they felt that way? 
Can we help them accept their feelings as boys and girls 
at each succeeding stage of their development, and under- 
stand “why” they may have felt as they did about them- 
selves and the opposite sex? Can we help young people. see 
that happiness in marriage results not so much from finding 
the right person as from becoming the right person; so that 
they may become affectionate rather than critical, -honest 
rather than clever, likable rather than impressive, helpful 
rather than demanding, predictable rather than impulsive, 
spiritual rather than cynical? If so, we shall have gone a 
long way toward helping them become more cooperative 
sons and daughters, more mature husbands and wives, more 
understanding fathers and mothers.—Ralph G. Eckert in 
the California Journal of Secondary Education. 











Who Votes, How and Why: 


Appraisal of a School Bond Campaign 


JOHN A. SMITH 


In the California Journal of Educational Research 


ce PUBLIC-relations study, made 
by this writer, represents an ex- 
ploratory attempt to discover the 
relationships existing between the 
votes cast in a school bond election 
and (a) the socio-economic charac- 
teristics of the school district, and 
(4) certain selected promotional 
mediums employed to secure pas- 
sage of the issue. As indicated by 
at least two earlier studies, there 
probably are certain predictable re- 
lationships existing between voting 
behavior, voter status, and promo- 
tional effort which, if known, would 
shape the nature of any school bond 
publicity campaign, particularly in 
a large diversified district. 

This study was concerned with 
the results of the $75,000,000 bond 
election sponsored by the Los An- 
geles City School Districts in 1946. 
There were 340,286 “yes” votes and 
94,032 “no” votes cast in 3574 
precincts. For purposes of the study 
the various precincts were converted 
into the 354 census tracts of the dis- 
trict. (A census tract is an arbitrary 
geographic unit into which all major 
cities are now divided for the pur- 
pose of making population compari- 
sons from census to census. ) 

Data concerning education, occu- 
pation, age, fertility, population 
gtowth, and social rank were ob- 
tained, and such reports as the ex- 
tent of house-to-house canvassing 
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were procured. A careful analysis” 
also was made by the 2839 column- ~ 
inches of bond publicity printed by” 
the four metropolitan daily and 7 





eight local community newspapers — 
in terms of their claimed circulation ~ 
and professed geographic area of © 


circulation. 


Among groups who tended to 


favor the school bonds were crafts- © 
men, operatives, and laborers, but, © 
relatively speaking, not many such © 
voters went to the polls. From a_ 
promotional standpoint, such work-~ 


ers are a potential source of “yes” 
votes, but there must be an advance 
voter-registration drive and a special 
effort to get them to the polls. 

Professional, semiprofessional, 
and managerial workers, as a group, 
showed a trend unfavorable to the 
school bonds. As a group they tend 
to take an active interest in civic 
elections. From a promotional stand- 
point, this group is a_ potential 
source of opposition to a school 
bond election. 

Clerical, domestic, and service 
workers, as a rule, tend to be in- 
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terested in civic elections. They went 
to the polls in substantial numbers 
and tended to oppose the school 
bonds. From a promotional stand- 
point, effort would better be ex- 
pended only on those who would 
have some special reason for voting 
affirmatively. 
Persons with only one to eight 
years of formal education tended to 
ipport the school bond issue, but 
were lacking not only in ac- 
ting their voting privilege, but 
im registering and in maintaining 
feir voter's registration. Persons 
fith nine to 12 years of education 
ded to vote unfavorably on the 
dnd issue unless there were motiva- 
pn factors to the contrary. Voters 
fith one or more years of college 
cation tended to oppose the 
ool bond election not only in 


ir negative vote, but also in go- . 


to the polls in greater numbers 
they customarily do in civic 
ions. 
| There was a definite relationship 
tween the economic status of the 
Opulation of the census tracts and 
ir support of the school bond 
ion. The lower the economic 
status, the greater the chances that 
the percentage of favorable vote of 
the tract would be relatively high 
and that the percentage of eligible 
voters going to the: polls would be 
relatively low. 

There was a definite relationship 
between the presence of school-age 
children in the tract and the sup- 
port given the school bond election. 
The higher the ratio of children, the 
higher the percentage of favorable 


vote. Parents of school-age chil- 
dren were more favorable to the 
bond issue than parents of pre- 
school-age children, nonparents, or 
parents whose children are beyond 
school age. The higher the ratio of 
elderly people in a census tract, the 
lower the percent of favorable vote. 
However these did not make any 
special effort to go to the polls for 
the purpose of defeating the school 
bond issue. 

Publicity, as such, did not serve 
to increase the percentage of fav- 
orable vote. Publicity in the metro- 
politan daily newspapers, in particu- 
lar, was not influential. There was a 
somewhat higher percentage of fav- 
orable vote in these census tracts in 
which the local community papers 
gave more favorable publicity, but 
there was no measurable increase in 
the proportions of voters going to 
the polls. 

House-to-house canvassing as a 
device to increase the percentage of 
favorable vote could not be shown 
to be too effective, even when all 
or almost all dwellings in a given 
area were canvassed; at least house- 
to-house canvassing did not increase 
the proportion of voters going to 
the polls in support of the school 
bonds. There is a possibility that 
canvassing may have caused certain 
minority groups, particularly the 
poorer Negroes, to refrain from vot- 
ing. 

Favorable support in areas not 
profiting directly must be secured 
if a school bond issue is to succeed 
at the polls. Strong support in areas 
which are to profit from the passage 
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of the bond issue is not sufficient. 
The fact that a school is so over- 
crowded as to require a half-day 
schedule for some classes in order to 
accommodate all the children in a 
given area is no criterion that the 
voting in that area will be any more 
favorable than elsewhere. Over- 
crowding may only be counted on to 
increase the affirmative vote when it 
is so great as to meet or exceed the 
average for the entire district. To 
get effective support in a school 
bond election, the promise of a re- 
ward must be an entire school plant. 
The promise of a single new build- 
ing or anything less is not sufficient 
to induce voters to be any better 
than average in their support of a 
school bond election. 

For a school bond election to suc- 
ceed, parents of preschool or school- 
age children must be induced to 
register and go to the polls. Areas 
with high ratios of school-age chil- 
dren should be well informed of the 
need for the bonds, of the import- 
ance of a successful election, and 
of the necessity of going to the 
polls. It would be wise not to urge 
middleaged or elderly people who 
do not have school children in their 
household to go to the polls on a 
school bond issue. In fact, it is per- 
haps inadvisable to expend any ef- 
fort to campaign in areas with high 
concentration of such people. 

The purchase of a metropolitan 
daily newspaper is associated with 
economic status and _ purchasing 
power. Therefore, the greatest pro- 
portions of readers of the metro- 
politan daily newspapers are ex- 
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pected among those with high- 
school and college educations, 
among those who hold occupations 
in the semiprofessional and mana- 
gerial classifications, and among 
those able to pay relatively high 
monthly rentals. The readers of 
metropolitan daily newspapers are 
those more likely to take an active 
interest in civic elections and to op- 


pose expenditure of public funds | 
and increases in taxation. Therefore, © 
a committee in charge of a school | 
bond election campaign should an- \ 
ticipate that any publicity, -regard- © 
less of its nature or point of view, © 
appearing in a metropolitan daily ~ 
newspaper is likely to be read by | 
persons who will be opposed to the © 


issue. 


PRESS AND ITS PUBLIC 


The metropolitan daily newspaper ' 





will not be able to develop affirma- | 
tive votes for issues involving tax- | 
increasing expenditures as long as © 
those newspapers have their princi- ~ 


pal circulation in areas which, for © 


economic reasons, are strongly op- 
posed to public bond issues. Such 
newspapers are not to be counted on 
to increase the affirmative vote. 
They can, however, be expected to 
increase the negative vote because 
their readers are voters highly sen- 
sitive and opposed to public expen- 
ditures. The publicity in metropoli- 
tan daily newspapers probably must 
have strong economic appeals— 
appeals which, per se, also profit 
those of considerable economic se- 
curity—if they are to be mediums 
influencing the results of a school 
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bond election. Social and civic ap- 
peals have dubious value. 

On the basis of publicity given 
the 1946 Los Angeles election, a 
minimum “standard” to inform the 
public of any future bond issue 
would be: one bond story per issue; 
stories which average 12 column-in- 
ches in length; as many favorable 
(advocating ‘“‘yes’ votes) as infor- 

tive stories; and no “pro-con” of 
Infavorable stories. These stand- 

ds are not to be regarded as neces- 


sary to influence positive voting ac- 
tion. They are to be regarded as 
necessary to inform the public of 
the need for the bonds as viewed by 
the board of education and profes- 
sional educators. If a newspaper 
wishes to influence its readers to 
vote favorably, the standards un- 
doubtedly would have to be set 
higher; how much higher could not 
be determined by this study. This 
would have to be the problem of a 
future study. « 


Town and Country 


; 

i 

ics people are in favor of 
ral school reorganization,” said 
tr. Shirley Cooper, formerly of the 

Jniversity of Wisconsin School of 
ucation, recently, “but when it 

mes down to their own districts, 

ey don’t want to be disturbed.” He 
eceived this impression while visit- 
ing Wisconsin rural areas. 

_ Five reasons most often given by 
se in favor of rural-school reor- 
ization he says are: 

| 1. Many school districts now fail 
provide adequate educational op- 
rtunities for children. 

2. Many school districts cannot 
or do not now get good teachers. 

3. Buildings and transportation 
facilities now are inadequate. 

4. There is a limited range of 
educational opportunities in small 
schools, many lacking courses in 
music, agriculture, homemaking, 
and mechanics. 

5. Present small schools have a 


high cost per pupil, a cost which 
could be cut even while educational 
opportunities were broadened in a 
consolidation. 

On the other hand, the reasons 
most frequently given against con- 
solidation, according to Dr. Cooper, 
are: 
1. The high cost of, new school 
buildings and the probability of a 
tax increase to pay for the new 
books. 

2. With transportation facilities 
already inadequate, consolidation 
would only worsen the situation be- 
cause it would require more trans- 
portation and longer hauls. 

3. Neighborhood centers may 
die if the small schools which serve 
as their focal points are closed. 

4. Rural voters may lose control 
of their votes under the new system. 

5. The town people don’t get 
along well with the county people, 
and vice versa. 





High Expenditures = Good Returns 
We Can Buy Better Schools 


LORNE WOOLLATT 


In the Phi Delta Kappan 


d vene is a strong tendency for 
a school with a program of high 
quality to be spending more pet 
pupil. Analysis of the relationship 
of cost and quality, as has been 
made in several studies, including 
that of the Metropolitan School 
Study Council, reveals a common 
cause. Obviously, the pouring of 
dollars into a school will not im- 
prove the program, for it is the 
people that are important in making 
for good schools. The key to the 
situation may be said to lie in the 
school staff as the core of a good 
learning situation. 

Good staffs cost more and con- 
tribute more to the quality of the 
learning process. When one con- 
siders that over 70 percent of cur- 
rent expenditure in high-expendi- 
ture schools goes to pay the salaries 
of educational personnel, he sees 
that direct personal service consti- 
tutes a major part of current ex- 
penditure. Accompanying this sta- 
tistic is another—that higher expen- 
diture schools tend to have a staff 
with more training, more foreign 
travel, more experience, and an 
above-average ratio of school spec- 
ialists. Thus, more desirable staffing 
factors add to both the cost and the 
quality of education. 

The average expenditure per pu- 
pil in the Metropolitan School Study 
Council communities studied was 
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approximately three times the na- 
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tional expenditure per pupil, with ~ 
an upper range about five times the © 
national average. In this group of ~ 


high-expenditure school 
educational returns tended to be 


greater as schools went up the ex- © 
penditure scale. Four major areas of © 


educational practice were investi- 


gated—teaching the basic skills, } 
teaching the areas of knowledge, the | 


discovery and development of spec- 


ial aptitude of individuals through ~ 
.test and tryout, and the development ~ 


of gross behavior patterns. like citi- 
zenship, character, and thinking. 


FOUR AREAS STUDIED 


It should be noted that the four 
areas surveyed, in this study were a 
sampling of the response made by 
schools to discoveries made about 
how learning takes place and what 
conditions promote the best learn- 
ing—such earlier discoveries. as 
those concerning the role of interest 
in learning, and the advantage of 
first-hand experience in purposeful 


systems, | 
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activities. No doubt other areas than 
the four mentioned above may bear 
investigation, e.g., health practices, 
the linking of school and commu- 
nity in the promotion of learning 
for citizens of all ages, and attention 
to the wholesale development of 
each individual. These may be areas 
of further study. 
In the two areas of the teaching 
f basic skills and the teaching of 
eas of knowledge, high-expendi- 
ture schools appear to be character- 
d by greater variety and realism 
han low- or average-expenditure 
ools. They recognize speech as a 
asic skill along with reading, writ- 
Pn expression, and computation. 
e pupils meet a variety of experi- 
ces based on real or lifelike sit- 
tions. Within the group studied 
ore variety and realism in teach- 
g the basic skills is encountered as 
penditure increases. The same is 
nerally true for teaching the areas 
knowledge (chiefly what the 
eader may have encountered in his 
n student days under such titles 
science, history, geography, social 
fudies—though these favored 
thools avoid such compartmentali- 
Zation, particularly in the elemen- 
schools). Increased expendi- 
ture promotes a greater tendency for 
pupils to secure knowledge in real 
meaningful situations in response 
to a live problem growing out of 
their own interests. The community 
is used as a living laboratory of 
experience. 
In the two phases of aptitudes or 
abilities and behavior on opportun- 
ity for working as a member of a 


group, there appears a somewhat 
more marked gain than in basic 
skills and knowledge as expenditure 
rises. To promote the discovery of 
special aptitudes high expenditure 
schools offer pupils many and varied 
opportunities for trying out various 
abilities. The feeling of failure is 
minimized because there are just 
so many activities that each child 
may gain a rich experience in in the 
field where he can make his greatest 
contribution—and enjoy the experi- 
ence as he contributes. In addition 
to trying out his aptitude in this 
way each pupil is given tests of apti- 
tude. Complete records of these test 
results and try-out experiences are 
kept so that he may benefit from 
the relationship with his counselor 
or teacher-adviser who is constantly 
observing him, guiding him, and en- 
couraging him in a realistic, whole- 
some manner. 


TWO PARTS 


The development of efficiency in 
clear thinking, of character and citi- 
zenship forms a major part of the 
phase concerned with developing 
pupil behavior in group situations. 
The other part concerns the manner 
in which the teacher-adviser observes 
the behavior of each pupil and 
guides him to well-adjusted mem- 
bership in groups through such de- 
vices as individual conferences, per- 
sonal association, and the use of 
group technique in the classroom. 

The general conclusion is that 
even where expenditure is high 
now, spending more for schools 
tends to improve the learning ex- 








BUYING BETTER SCHOOLS 


periences of pupils. There is reason 
to believe that other areas would 
show similar improvement with 
higher expenditure, and that the 
four areas mentioned will continue 
to expand and grow in utility and 
variety as expenditure goes to new 
and higher levels. 

The superintendent of schools in 
one of the communities studied said 
recently, ‘‘Getting money for our 
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we discover some way of improving 
the learning situation here, our 
people jump to contribute.” 

People are inclined to spend their 
income for what they value most. 
They will spend it where it will do 
the most good. Citizens devoted to 
meeting the demonstrated needs of 
children, to improving their learn- 
ing experiences, and to making the 
school an integral part of living are 


schools is not difficult. The difficult 
part is in devising ways of meeting 
the needs of these youngsters. When 


paying for good schools. The easy 
way to improve schools is to pay 7 
more for better schools. e- 


arin. 
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Dual Certification 


THE College of Education at the Ohio State University is 
conducting an experiment which may be a workable solu- 
tion to the problem of overcertification of secondary- 
school teachers and undercertification of elementary-school 
teachers. 

The program is one of dual certification. Students who 
complete the program will receive general certification for 
the upper elementary grades and certification for secondary- 
school teaching in the field in which they have adequate sub- 
ject-matter training and professional background. 

Carefully selected students have been started on the pro- 
gram and will be checked at points along the line of their 
training in the College. 

Writing in the Educational Research Bulletin of the 
College, L. L. Love lists the following advantages of the 
plan: Students will have a flexibility of preparation; they 
will have a wide choice of first jobs if they start in the 
elementary field; they will be adapted to junior-high teach- 
ing; it will be difficult to stop men from the program from 
Starting in as elementary-school principals in small com- 
munities ; it will be easy to shift to secondary-school teaching 
when the peak enrolment reaches there; and, other things 
being equal, they should be good prospects for superinten- 
dents. 
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Learning Through Activity 


Mahatma Gandhi's “New Education’”’ 


SHIRMAN NARAYAN AGARWAL 


In Fundamental Education 


Masama GANDHI, in 
October of 1937, placed before the 
first National Education Conference, 
held at Wardha, India, his scheme 
of “Basic” Education. The Confer- 
mce decided to adopt his plan and 
ommended it for adoption by the 
overnment. For a period follow- 
ng the “August Rebellion” of 1942 
fhe scheme was allowed to ‘‘wither 
Sway,” through official negligence 
and even hostility. But after the 
achievement of political freedom the 
plan of New Education has again 
been taken up in all seriousness by 
everal provincial governments and 
fapid progress is being registered in 
Many parts of the country. The 
Central Government has recently 
announced its ambitious plans of 
Spreading this New Education in 
india in a systematic manner. 
| The fundamental principle un- 
derlying this New Education is the 
feaching of different subjects 
through some productive activity 
@r craft. For example, the child 
learns spinning and weaving of 
cloth and as he learns the craft the 
teacher tells him about the geology 
of soils, the botany of the cotton 
plants, general science, geography 
regarding rain, climates and coun- 
tries in which cotton is grown and 
cloth manufactured, the history of 
the growth of civilization and the 
use of different kinds of dress, the 
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social science of cooperative calcu- 
lations and distribution, and the 
arithmetic of numerous practical cal- 
culations involved in the processes 
of carding, spinning, and weaving. 

Thus the intelligent and experi- 
enced teacher tries to exploit all 
possible occasions and processes of 
the “basic” craft for imparting 
sound and practical education to 
children in different subjects. As 
Gandhiji himself put it: the craft 
has to be taught, ‘not merely me- 
chanically as is done today but scien- 
tifically, that is, the child should 
know the why and wherefore of 
every process.” 

Besides the basic crafts like spin- 
ning, weaving, carpentry, black- 
smithing, gardening, agriculture, 
clay-modeling, cardboard work, oil 
pressing, and dairy farming, the 
teacher attempts to impart education 
to the children through the home 
and the immediate social environ- 
ment of the city or village. The 


home and village environment is 
_ 





GANDHI’S 


brought to the school so that the 
child finds no conflict and diver- 
gence between the school and the 
society; his craft, home, and the so- 
ciety become the mediums of his 
education. 

This New Education should not 
be confused with many other at- 
tempts to combine work with study. 
Gandhi’s scheme means the com- 
plete integration of education with 
life situations, especially the pro- 
ductive activity of the students. 
This correlation or integration is 
the essence and distinguishing fea- 
ture of Gandhiji’s scheme. 

Mahatma Gandhi also. insisted 
that in his scheme of New Educa- 
tion the products of educational 
handicrafts should be marketable 
either to the school, or the village, 
or a wider area. If necessary, the 
state should help the schools in 
disposing of their products. This 
insistence on the marketability of 
the school products was not for 
mere financial consideration. Gand- 
hiji regarded marketability as the 
acid test of the efficiency of the 
teacher and the carefulness and in- 
telligence of the students. If the 
products of industry through which 
education is imparted are not worthy 
of being used by the community 
there must be something wrong 
either with the teacher or the taught. 
Incidentally, this insistence on the 
utility of the products has been an 
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enormous gain to a poor country © 
like India because experience dur- 
ing the last 10 years has proved 
that about three-fourths of the re- 
curring expenditure of the New 
Education schools has been recov- 
ered from the sales of the school 
manufactures. 

As is well known, Mahatma 
Gandhi stood for a society based on 
truth and nonviolence in which . 
there will be dignity of labor and © 
no chance of exploitation and where 
there would be ample scope for the © 
development of both the individual 
and the society. The Nai Talim is 
essential for bringing about a silent ~ 
and nonviolent revolution in our ~ 
economic and social framework. It © 
stands for the ideals of “simple liv- ~ 
ing and high thinking,” selfreliance, ~ 


. and selfhelp. It also visualizes a © 


socio-economic order based on co- ~ 
operative effort. : 

Gandhiji was not an educationist ~ 
in the orthodox sense of the word; ~ 
he had read very little of the edu- ~ 
cational literature that we all read © 
as a matter of routine. But he had a 
sure instinct or intuition in solving 
important problems at the roots. It 
would, therefore, be extremely help- 
ful if Gandhiji’s principles of new 
education were tried in different 
countries under varied circumstances 
and environments. Such experiments 
may pave the way for a far-reaching 
revolution in modern education. 


ATRIOTISM and enlightened selfinterest can go to- 
gether. Buy U. S. Savings Bonds and serve both. 














On "the Science of Human Relations” 


Group Dynamics—Hope or Hoax? 


ROBERT G. GUNDERSON 


In the Quarterly Journal of Speech 


ROUP dynamics is the theory 
held by a number of educationists, 
. Social psychologists, sociologists, 
and welfare workers who claim they 
have discovered a method for the 
ipplication of “‘science’’ to the proc- 
ss of human relations. Implicit in 
their use of the word dynamics is, 
bf course, the analogy between phys- 
ical laws of motion and the relation 
Bf forces within social groups. Ex- 
ionents hypothesize ‘a psychical 
hotion”’ in group discussion just as 
hysicists postulate the motion of 
Molecules in physical bodies. If 
their concept is somewhat mysteri- 
Bus, it must remain so temporarily 
+-for, as two of the leaders have 
sonfessed, “The science of group 
fynamics is so young that only a 
Wery meager number of scientific 
facts and laws have been accumu- 
lated.” 
| The founder of the dynamics 
fhovement was the late Dr. Kurt 
Lewin, who came to the United 

ates from Germany in 1932. Edu- 
cated in the Gestalt school of psy- 
chology in the Fatherland, Lewin 
expounded configurationist doctrine 
at Duke, Cornell, Stanford, Iowa, 
and Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology before his death in Feb- 
ruaty, 1947. 

The theory of group dynamics is 
but an outgrowth of Lewin’s topo- 
logical psychology. Taking issue 
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with the early behaviorists, Lewin 
contended that human behavior 
must be related not only to psycho- 
logical needs but also to what he 
described as a “much more com- 
plex. . , variable—the total situa- 
tion as organized or structured by 
the organism.” In the case of hun- 
ger, for example, Lewin felt that be- 
havior is not governed solely by 
the “inner needs” of the individual. 
Instead, he maintained that food 
and intervening barriers to food 
contribute to the total and complex 
“configuration.” Lewin utilized 
topological diagrams to demonstrate 
relationships which were too com- 
plicated for the usual statistical pro- 
cedures. Through the use of this 
new approach, Lewin expected to 
gather and explain, as he put it, 
“reliable data on the structural 
properties of groups, on the rela- 
tions between groups or subgroups, 
and on the relation between a group 
and the life of its individual mem- 
bers.” 

Current leaders in the dynamics 
movement come from several disci- 
plines and delight in defying tra- 





HOPE OR HOAX? 


ditional academic boundaries. Well 
known is the work of the National 
Training Laboratory on Group De- 
velopment which has met for the 
past three summers in Bethel, 
Maine. For three weeks each sum- 
mer some 150 persons described as 
“key education and action leaders” 
have gathered for a “workshop” in 
group dynamics. Their objectives 
were (1) to provide research sci- 
entists an opportunity to communi- 
cate information to discussion lead- 
ers; (2) to give successful participa- 
tion in democratic group processes ; 
and (3) to offer an experimental 
laboratory for further research. 

A basic device of the Bethel lab- 
oratory was an adaptation of J. L. 
Moreno’s psychodrama called role 
playing. In order to get “the psyche 
itself on the stage” at Bethel, dele- 
gates gathered in ‘‘Basic Skill Train- 
ing Groups” of 12 to 14 and “spon- 
taneously acted out human-rela- 
tions situations.” “BST Groups’ 
would dramatize, for example, a 
crisis in a small-town PTA. Various 
members would be assigned roles 
as the disgruntled parent, the 
harassed school principal, and the 
timid teacher. “Behind the partial 
protection of the role,” it was noted, 
“members became quite frank in ex- 
pressing their perceptions. .. .” 
After successfully mastering the 
problems of the hypothetical PTA, 
delegates felt competent to direct 
similar cramatizations before ‘‘real- 
life” PTA’s back home. 

In a different use of the role-play- 
ing device, members would drama- 
tize the various personality types in 
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a poor discussion meeting. Delegates 
would portray the parts of “the 
aggressor,” “the blocker,” “the rec- 
ognition-seeker,” “the special inter- 
est pleader,” “the scapegoat,” and 
“the blamer.” Then, for contrast, a 
good discussion would be enacted in 
which the various phases of effec- 
tive leadership could be demon- 
strated. Members would play the 
roles of “‘change-agent,” “changee,” 
“initiator,”  “‘encourager,” 


“fact-seeker,” “‘expediter,”” “‘com- 
promiser,”” “‘analyzer,’” and so on 
through a long list of commendable 
attributes. This use of role playing 
is somehow reminiscent of the me- 
dieval morality plays which drama- 
tized the seven deadly sins in con- 
trast to the cardinal virtues. 

Role playing is neither new nor 
the invention of the dynamic group 
and it may have limited use as a 
device for teaching relatively simple 
skills and in behavior. The adoles- 
cent male might learn conventional 
courtesies by impersonating Beau 
Brummel. There may be even a bit 
of psychiatric benefit in having 
some shrew play the role of a timid 
school marm. But the inherent arti- 
ficiality—if not actual mockery— 
involved in the process makes role 
playing absurd as a method for the 
discussion and solution of serious 
public questions. 

A second device used extensively 
at Bethel is known, rather inele- 
gantly, as “feedback.” “Feedback” 
says one writer, “is the procedure 
by which the group can become 
aware of its own difficulties, the 


“har- © 
monizer,” “‘facilitator,’’ ‘‘orienter,” — 
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reasons for those difficulties, and the 
corrections, which are necessary.”” In 
some circles, feedback is known as 
the process of evaluation. A 
“group observer,” was assigned to 
record the content of the Bethel dis- 
cussions; an “interaction observet”’ 
classified the relationship between 
members in 20 categories ranging 
from praise to aggression, and an 
‘anecdotal observer” interpreted the 
‘dynamics of group and leader be- 
havior. After each discussion these 
‘functionaries reported their observa- 
‘tions, and members collaborated by 
‘making critical suggestions. Pub- 
Mished transcriptions of feedback ses- 
‘sions indicate that members occa- 
sionally pursued selfevaluation al- 
most to the point of self-abasement. 
Nevertheless, delegates at Bethel 
‘have served to emphasize the im- 
‘portance of analyzing procedures. 
| Whether or not group dynamics 
+ is a hope or a hoax may be deter- 
mined by an analysis of its vocabu- 
lary. A group with pretensions of 
scientific objectivity might be ex- 
pected to develop a precise termi- 
‘nology. Instead, one finds a con- 
‘glomeration of loosely defined 
jterms chosen from the sporting 
arena, the theater, and the fraternity 
lounge—as well as from the scien- 
tific laboratory. Terms with popular 
connotations such as “gatekeeper,” 
“blocker,” “role player,” and “play- 
boy,” are thus mingled with the 
vocabulary of topological and vector 
psychology. This conglomerate lan- 
guage leads not only to confusion in 
communication; it precludes scien- 
tific measurement. 





Even if it were granted that the 
research expert in dynamics could 
define what he wishes to measure, 
he still would lack measuring instru- 
ments worthy of the name. Person- 
ality inventories, intervewing tech- 
niques, and sociometric devices may 
be interesting experimental tools, 
but they hardly can be called accur- 
ate measuring devices. 


STILL WORKING 


In spite of the skepticism of their 
colleagues in psychology, exponents 
of dynamics insist that there are 
“structural properties in groups” 
which can be analyzed objectively 
and measured accurately. While in 
no case have they described clearly 
what the structural properties and 
relationships might be, nevertheless, 
they assiduously work at “‘action re- 
search” in “human relations.” The 
world community is their workshop 
and Lewin’s topological psychology 
exempts them from the rigors of the 
controlled laboratory situation. The 
observer crowds into the test tube 
with his experiment—but proximity 
to emotional flame cannot destroy 
his objectivity because of some 
magic inherent in “the science of 
group dynamics.” 

For those without the magic 
formula, there remain the difficult 
but prosaic methods of a psychology 
which demand controlled experi- 
mentation, and an honest recogni- 
tion of limitations. In the end, these 
virtues may contribute more to sci- 
entific progress than premature 
proclamations about “the science of 
human relations.” ° 





Signs of Progress 


Emerging Trends in Guidance 


ARTHUR E. TRAXLER 


In the School Review 


—_)uRING the war, guidance 
moved backward in several ways. 


But now hopeful signs of progress 
are beginning to emerge. It would 
be incorrect to say that they are na- 
tionwide or that they affect a large 
number of schools, but there can be 
little doubt that they are present in 
a considerable number of forward- 
looking schools. 

1. The first trend is one toward 
more adequate training of guidance 
personnel. It is now rather gener- 
ally accepted that guidance directors 
and counselors should have a broad 
background of training in psychol- 
ogy and mental hygiene, and, pre- 
ferably, practical experience in a 
psychological clinic, as well as work 
experience in one or more of the 
common vocations. In various 
states, a minimum number of hours 
of graduate credit in psychology 
and in counseling is now a pre- 
requisite to certification for a guid- 
ance position in a school. 

2. The second trend is toward 
making guidance an all-faculty func- 
tion and toward cooperation be- 


tween guidance specialists and class- | 


room teachers. The guidance de- 
partment and the instructional staff 
must work together in closest har- 
mony. Teachers inevitably carry on 
incidental guidance in their day-to- 
day activities, and one of the tasks 
of the guidance director is to help 
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them do this job better. The teach- ' 
ers can, in turn, greatly assist the” 
work of the guidance specialists 7 
through contributions to the indi-' 
vidual records and through bringing : 
to the attention of the guidance de- — 
partment the pupils with problems t 
that require individual attention. 

3. The third trend. is toward” 
closer cooperation of the guidance ~ 
services of the school with the home 
and other agencies in the commu- ~ 
nity. Cooperation with the home 
can be implemented by means of © 
improved report forms to provide 
parents with understandable infor- 
mation concerning the growth of the 
pupils, and by means of a system of 
mutual reporting and exchange of 
information between the school and 
the home. 

There is a growing tendency for 
school guidance functionaries to co- 
operate with health and social-serv- 
ice agencies in the community and 
to draw on the resources of expert 
psychiatric, psychological, remedial, 
and clinical services for the treat- 
ment of badly maladjusted indi- 
viduals. 
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4. The fourth trend is toward 
the orderly accumulation and re- 
cording of a variety of information 
concerning each individual. Compre- 
hensive cumulative records are now 
published by several organizations, 
and many thousands of these forms 
are distributed annually for use in 
guidance programs. However, there 
is encouraging evidence of the vital- 
ity and leadership in guidance pro- 

ams to be found in the number of 

ew cumulative-record forms pre- 
by individual school systems 
‘during the last few years, enabling 
uch schools to take account of local 
bjectives and programs. 

5. The fifth trend is toward in- 
Isreased use of objective measures 
jn guidance programs. The empha- 
isis on objective appraisal as applied 
o schools is evidenced by the 
growth of nonprofit test-making 
jand test-service organizations. Much 

f the testing in the earlier stages 
£ guidance was carried on at ir- 
egular intervals, was based on in- 
struments whose results were not 
mparable, and was lacking in 
long-term planning and organiza- 
tion designed to reveal growth pat- 
rms of individual students. In re- 

t years, schools have gradual- 
ly developed programs that have 
placed testing on an organized basis. 
Many schools have been able to co- 
ordinate the testing programs of the 
elementary and secondary schools, 
so that the kinds of objective infor- 
mation most serviceable in guidance 
are slowly but systematically ac-. 
cumlated for each individual over a 
12-year period. 


6. The sixth trend is toward dif- 
ferential prediction of success on 
the basis of test batteries that yield 
comparable scores in broad areas. 
Schools are showing a realization 
of the fact that a test which yields 
simply one score showing the gen- 
eral level of the individual in a . 
field, such as general intelligence, 
reading ability, or knowledge of 
English, has limited usefulness for 
prediction and guidance. On the 
other hand, it is apparent that it is 
not practicable to try to measure 
specifically for prediction of suc- 
cess in all the thousands of occupa- 
tions that might be considered by 
a person. Therefore, test batteries 
measuring aptitude in broad areas 
have been developed recently and 
have great potential usefulness in 
guidance. In the field of achieve- 
ment the attention of school-guid- 
ance departments is turning to tests 
that are diagnostic in broad areas. 
For the measurement’ of interests, 
broad-area tests have been available 
for 10 years or more, and the use 
of this type of inventory has grown 
rapidly. In a considerable number 
of guidance departments, it is now 
standard practice to administer an 
interest inventory to all pupils and 
to follow up with tests of special 
abilities of individual pupils as 
needs are indicated by the results of 
the interest inventory. 


NEED FOR STUDY 
There is now great need for com- 
prehensive and sustained studies of 
the value of all these newer differ- 
ential measures for the prediction of 
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educational success and especially 
for the prediction of vocational 
success and adjustment. 

7. The seventh trend is toward 
increased inierest in the usé of im- 
proved techniques in the appraisal 
of personal qualities of pupils and 
the treatment of maladjustment. 
This interest is not confined to guid- 
ance personnel but extends to the 
administrative and _ instructional 
staffs as well. Recently, when the 
Committee on Personality Study of 
the Educational Records Bureau sent 
to Bureau-member schools a ques- 
tionnaire on practices in the ap- 
ptaisal and development of pupil 
personality, there was a surprisingly 
favorable response. Even schools 
that regard their primary function 
rather narrowly as the provision of 
instruction and learning skills and 
the content of academic subjects are 
coming to realize that instructional 
problems do not stand in isolation 
but interact with the personal prob- 
lems of the students. The adminis- 
trative and teaching personnel of 
many schools, as they learn to view 
their students as individuals, are be- 
coming increasingly aware of the 
fact that there are problems in the 
development of the individual which 
cannot be met with the procedures 
to which they have been accustomed, 
and they are looking for help from 
persons with special training. It is 
in this area that the possibilities of 
integrating the work of the guid- 
ance department with that of the 
school as a whole seem especially 
favorable. 

8. The eighth trend is toward a 


middle position between directive 
and nondirective guidance. When 
using directive procedures, the well- 
trained, experienced counselor pro- 
vides for the cooperation of the 
counselee in working out the solu- 
tion to the problem, but there can 
be little doubt that many inexperi- 
enced counselors are prone to try 
to give ready-made solutions to 
counselees. While the rise of non- 
directive therapy has had a liberal-_ 
izing influence on counseling, most 
of the guidance workers in the) 
schools although recognizing its” 
merits for some individuals in some” 
situations, have refused to adopt 

strictly nondirective counseling as a 
basic technique to be used with all, ” 

or even the majority, of students.” : 
So the present tendency of aches Q 
counselors is to encourage counse- 

lees to take the lead to the limit off f 
their ability, but to recognize that | 

the counselor, because of his greater” 
maturity and superior training, has — 4 
a responsibility to make suggestions, 
provide guidance, and even to as- 
sume direction when the counselee 


is beyond his depth. 





A RELATIONSHIP 


9. The ninth trend is toward ~ 
recognition of relationship between © 
remedial work and guidance. As the 
interrelationships between learning 
disability and emotional maladjust- 
ment have become more clearly 
recognized, the desirability of close 
cooperation between remedial spec- 
ialists and guidance specialists has 
been underlined. The remedial 
worker can, through special help for 
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retarded pupils, either prevent them 
from developing emotional malad- 
justments or alleviate emotional con- 
ditions that have already developed. 
The guidance worker can help to 
identify pupils who need remedial 
attention and can take steps to re- 
lieve the emotional maladjustment 
of other pupils that might soon lead 
to serious learning difficulties. Not 
nly is close cooperation between 
ese staff members needed, but it 
also advisable for remedial spec- 
ists to have guidance training and 
or counselors to have at least one 
Bourse in remedial techniques as 
rt of their training for personnel 
ork. 
10. The tenth trend is toward the 
se of improved case-study tech- 
iques, both for the purposes of 
etter understanding of individual 
upils and for in-service training of 
achers. This is not at present a 
ronounced trend. Many so-called 
case studies” reported in the edu- 
tional journals are simply senti- 
ental stories or informal reports 
tended as propaganda for a par- 
icular educational method. In re- 
mt years, however, various articles 
ave been published which either 
tibe or illustrate an objective, 
scientific approach to the study of 
individuals. 

11. The eleventh trend in guid- 
ance is toward the availability and 
use of better sources of occupational 
information. Books and other pub- 
lications present information con- 


cerning the occupational world, fac- 
tual material relative to specific 
occupations, and lists of source ma- 
terial on occupations, make helpful 
suggestions for the organization and 
use of materials and enable busy 
counselors to keep up to date in this 
everchanging field. The U. S. Office 
of Education has recently published 
a helpful summary of procedures 
and references in this area. 


FOLLOW-UP STUDIES 


12. The twelfth trend in guid- 
ance programs is toward the use of 
follow-up studies. This trend, like 
the one toward improved case-study 
techniques, has developed little mo- 
mentum as yet, but it is discernible 
in some places. For example, in a 
recent survey of follow-up proce- 
dures and forms used by certain 
public schools in New Jersey, 18 
of 31 schools replying stated that 
they had some type of plan for fol- 
lowing up school leavers. Several of 
these schools indicated that they 
were not satisfied with existing pro- 
cedures and expressed definite in- 
terest in improving their follow- 
up programs. It appears that schools 
are realizing that this area has lag- 
ged behind other aspects of the 
guidance program, and many of 
them apparently feel that appraisal, 
not only of the guidance program 
but of the entire contribution of 
the school to their students, calls 
for the cooperation of graduates and 
other school leaders. a 





Light on 


Literature and Human Behavior 
JOHN J. DEBOER 
In the English Journal 


oo! NstRUCT ION in_ literature 
today undertakes, in addition to the 
development of pleasure, apprecia- 
tion, and discernment in the reading 
of worthy literature, the cultivation 
of personal, social, and spiritual in- 
sights and such modifications of per- 
sonality as will result in desirable 
behavioral changes. 

Numerous studies have been 
made of the information, concepts, 
and, to a lesser extent, attitudes ac- 
quired through reading. We have 
no evidence, however, of the degree 
to which knowledge, concepts, and 
attitudes ascertained from conven- 
tional scales influence.overt behavior 
or affect the structure of the read- 
er’s personality. 

Nevertheless, we have assumed, 
and must assume, that the reading 
of good books will influence the 
manner of one’s thinking, feeling, 
and acting. In reading a story, a 
boy or girl symbolically or vicari- 
ously goes through the experiences 
described. We may reasonably con- 
clude that the effects of these exper- 
iences on the reader will be similar 
to those of comparable experiences 
in real life, although perhaps less 
intense. Psychiatrists have operated 
on this assumption for many years. 
Today the Menninger Clinic regards 
the library as a definite part of the 
physician’s clinical resources. The 
use of “bibliotherapy,” the relief 
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of mental suffering by psychologi 
processes induced by reading, ape 
pears to be standard practice : 
modern mental hospitals. 


ENGLISH AND MENTAL HEALTH © i 


The analogy between the ment: 
hospital and the school may see 
inappropriate to all but the most 
cynical teacher, even though bedlam 
does occasionally break loose in 
classrooms. However, our growing 
knowledge of the dynamics of per= 
sonality should lead us to a serious 
consideration of the responsibility. 
of the school, and particularly of 
teachers of English for the promo-. 
tion of the mental health of young” 
people. We are frequently informed 
that one of every ten of our stu-4 
dents may be expected to suffer 
mental breakdown at some time in 
his life. Most of the remaining nine 
will experience, in varying degrees, 
some form of unhappiness because 
of unresolved conflict, frustration, 
fear, or other impairment of men- 
tal health. Teachers are not, and 
should not attempt to be, mental 
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therapists. But they can, through 
the wise guidance of young people's 
reading, carry on what may be call- 
ed preventive bibliotherapy. The 
teacher of literature must think first 
of the mental and spiritual needs of 
the youth and of literary content, 
Criticism, history, and biography 
second. 


‘ LITERATURE AS THERAPY 
That teachers of English are be- 


ming increasingly aware of. the 
erapeutic functions of literature 
iS apparent from the growing lit- 
e on this subject. Among re- 
t studies is one conducted under 
sponsorship of the American 
uncil on Education which deals 
ith the effects of specific situations 
literature on young people’s inter- 
nitural attitudes. The staff of this 
dy produced a document called 
ading Ladders (now available 
a revised, enlarged edition), 
hich classifies books according to 
eir usefulness in aiding young 
ple in solving problems relating 
the patterns of family life, com- 
nity contrasts, economic differ- 
ce, adjustments to new places and 
ations, growing up, and the ex- 
riences of acceptance and rejec- 
tion. A companion publication, Lit- 
erature for Human Understanding, 
produced by the same staff, de- 
scribes ways in which the teacher 
may use books in these categories 
of young people’s needs. 
Fortunately our knowledge of 
the needs of youth and the ways of 
discovering them has accumulated 
rapidly in the last two or three de- 


cades, while literature is rich in sit- 
uations which parallel those in 
which our young people find them- 
selves. For teachers the problem is 
one of locating such situations in 
novels, plays, biographies and per- 
haps poems and of finding ways of 
introducing individual boys and 
gitls to them. Reading Ladder is 
an important aid in this process. An 
index of human-relations situations 
in adolescent literature, now being 
developed at the University of Illi- 
nois, should be a further aid. We 
are in urgent need of new research 
to determine the best ways of intro- 
ducing the right book to the right 
student and to discover effective 
techniques of follow-up. 

The use of literature in the solu- 
tion of personal problems may at the 
same time aid us in our search for 
ways to develop keen and enduring 
interests in literature. No problem 
is so interesting to an adolescent as 
his own problem. If he can find 
ways of projecting his own prob- 
lems to a fictional prototype, he 
will have the additional satisfaction 
of dealing with them with an objec- 
tivity and clarity impossible in the 
context of his own personal situa- 
tion. For many youth the key to 
the world of books is the opportun- 
ity to find companionship and a 
sense of comradeship with others 


who must grapple with obstacles and 


perplexities comparable to their 
own. 

Such an approach to literature as 
here described (which need not be 
an exclusive approach) suggests in- 
teresting modifications in the organ- 
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ization of the curriculum in English. 
Instead of beginning with the liter- 
ary selection, or the literary type, 
and adapting it to the needs of a 
group or an individual, the teacher 
in the modern secondary school be- 
gins with the needs, as she under- 
stands them, and finds the selections 
which may help to fill the needs. 
The units of instruction at the vari- 
ous secondary-school levels are 
chosen in part, preferably in a proc- 
ess of teacher-student planning, on 
the basis of needs apparent from 
interviews and group discussion. 
Guidance in free reading becomes 
at least in part a process of leading 
individuals to those reading ma- 
terials which give greatest promise 
of providing genuine assistance in 
the solution of personal problems 
and the improvement of interper- 
sonal relations. 

Other aspects of the problem of 
influencing behavior are those re- 
lating to the individual's responses 
as a citizen—his regard for civil 
rights, his concern for the larger 
social values of economic security, 


equality of opportunity, and inter- 
national peace. These goals are 
even more complex than those relat- 
ing to personal growth and inter- 
personal relations. They call for 
conscious planning by the teacher 
and cufriculum-maker. The design 
of the curriculum in English, there- 
fore, should be drawn in the light 
of both types of behavior goals. 
For best results the teaching of; 
literature for modification of atin, 
tudes and behavior should take place” 
as part of school-wide curriculum) 
planning in which the community 
participates. : 


SAVE BEAUTY 


In making such plans, we shall 
not neglect the things which lie ‘ ‘be- 
yond fancy’s dream,” the things 
which lend graciousness and beauty” 
to the lives of youth. We shall keep” 
the “song of the nightingale.” But — 
by themselves and alone, these may 
become but an avenue of escape” 
from the real world and perhaps 
actually a contributing factor in ~ 
mental ill health. 


History on the Air 
THE University of Michigan has recently completed the 
broadcast of a series of dramatic programs each of which 
used a single historical document or manuscript as a basis. 
The series, ‘called ‘“Treasures Off the Shelf,’ focused atten- 
tion on the several documents rather than the information 
contained in them. 

Source material for the broadcasts was obtained from the 
multi-million dollar collection of Americana at the Uni- 
versity. For a week following each broadcast, the original 
of the document or manuscript was placed on exhibit at the 
Clements Library where the collection is housed. Listeners 
were thus able to see the document and hear about it. 





Start with School Citizenship 


The Making of a Citizen—Whose 
Responsibility? 
HAMDEN L. FoRKNER 
In the Teachers College Record 


Suppose your hometown paper 
blazed forth some morning with the 
following headline: “Local Lobbyist 
das More Power Than The Gover- 
Gor.” Or, “Governor Informed He 
ay Have Welfare Program If He 
Vill Support Legalized Gambling.” 
, ‘State Legislators Found On 
Mayrolls Of Powerful Interests.”’ 
at would the people in your 
bwn do? What experiences have 
hey had to help them to deal wisely 
with such conditions? 


IT HAPPENED HERE 


| These are not fictitious headlines, 
ey are actual quotations from the 
hewspapers of three different states. 
ese situations exist in your town 
ind in mine; in your state and in 
Mine; in our country. They are 
ymptoms of a disintegrating inter- 
st on the part of honest citizens in 
overnment at the local, state, and 
fational level. 
? One powerful political boss has 
been forthright enough to admit 
that any political machine can be 
overturned by an enlightened elec- 
torate. Where does the school stand 
in its obligation to enlighten the fu- 
ture electorate? Does your commu- 
nity have responsible and fearless 
men and women who will turn the 
X-ray of public opinion on those 
who are seeking to control local, 
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state, and national government for 
the interests of political and eco- 
nomic racketeers. If not, what is 
the school doing to develop respon- 
sibility and fearlessness on the part 
of the voters and citizens of to- 
morrow? 

Responsibilities for good citizen- 
ship are not developed by studying 
about government. They are not 
developed by ignoring them, or by 
dealing with situations that are far 
removed from the experiences of the 
individuals concerned. Responsibili- 
ties for good citizenship are devel- 
oped by starting with the commu- 
nity in which the child finds him- 
self, namely the school. Unless the 
school itself is the counterpart of 
a good community, and unless the 
child has a part in the development, 
control, and operation of that com- 
munity, he cannot be expected to 
learn, as if by magic, the respon- 
sibilities for good citizenship on a 
broader scale. 

Apparently most educators believe 
that you can learn about the prob- 
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lems of good government and how 
to make government better by tak- 
ing a course in government or civics 
or problems of American democ- 
racy. The evidence is not very con- 
vincing when we consider the con- 
dition in which we find ourselves at 
present in many communities which 
are controlled by racketeers. 
Problems of American democracy 
persist in all phases of our curricu- 
lum. Being democratic, like being 
honest, is a day-to-day experience 
and not something we can expect to 
teach in a course. We cannot rele- 
gate problems of American democ- 
racy to a certain year in school, or 
to certain teachers, or to a certain 
course. They permeate all phases 


of the educational activities of chil- 
dren, youth, and adults. 


If I were to be called on to ascer- 
tain whether or not my school was 
doing an adequate job of helping 
children and youth become intelli- 
gent and active citizens, I would be- 
gin with the first-grade teacher and 
follow through the entire school sys- 
tem with such questions as the fol- 
lowing in mind: 

What part do the children have 
in organizing the class and partici- 
pating in the controls which any 
democratic groups must have? 

Does each class take the respon- 
sibility for keeping its own room 
neat, clean, and orderly? If not, how 
can we expect individuals to take 
responsibility for keeping their own 
community neat, clean, and orderly? 

Does each class have the respon- 
sibility for planning and ordering 
the supplies it will use? If not, 


then how can we expect individuals 
to learn how to conserve public 
property or property that belongs to 
the community? 

Does each class share in the total 
control of the schools? In some 
schools teachers serve as “‘police- 
men” in lunchrooms, halls, lava- 
tories, and on the school grounds. 
Unless we teach young people how 
to set up and operate controls, under, 
the direction of those who are an~ 
swerable to the public, how can we 
expect them to deal intelligently” 
with community controls and respect” 
law and order in the community? __ 

Does each class, from the elemen- 
tary school through the high school,” 
have some community problem _ 
under study that it has discovered” 
needs improvement? And is the” 
class following good procedures for” 
getting facts, and setting in motion” 
the machinery for correcting the 
situation? This must be an all- stu-/ 
dent activity. ; 


SOME STUDY PROJECTS 


A fourth grade might undertake _ i 
a study of the facts with regard to” 
keeping the walls of the corridors - 
and lavatories clean. A fifth- _grade ‘ 
class might undertake a study of © 
how to conserve school supplies in ” 
all the classes of the school. A sixth- 
grade group might study the prob- 
lems of safety around the school 
block and in the school. A seventh- 
gtade group could plan for the 
from-home-to-school and  from- 
school-to-home safety problems and 
how to deal with them. 

An English class might study the 
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newsstands of the community to see 
what they stock, who buys what, 
and what could be done to rid them 
of the undesirable reading materials 
which most of them now stock. A 
French class might undertake a 
study of all foreign-language groups 
in the community and how they are 
helped to interpret the political and 
economic issues that face the com- 
Munity. The classes in science could 
tudy the incidence of colds and of 
ther diseases that affect school at- 
pndance in the elementary schools 
nd high schools, as well as the 
Workers of the community, and 
What could be done to improve 
alth conditions. 
’ The commercial classes could 
dy how the boys and girls man- 
ige their money and how consum- 
are being benefitted by good 
Practices or defrauded by unethical 
Business practices or rackets and 
What could be done about them. 
e mathematics classes could study 
the problems of population trends 
as they affect housing, schools, pub- 
lic services, and the like and what 
Steps could be taken to alleviate bad 
Conditions. And so, through every 
ase of the curriculum, a good 
school would be giving young 
people firsthand experience in con- 
ditions that are real and apparent 
to anyone who is trained to seek 
them. 

Does each student have an op- 
portunity to sit in at frequent inter- 
vals and watch the operation of the 
student council, so that when he 
becomes an adult it will seem nat- 


ural and right for him to sit in on 
board of education meetings, city 
council or town meetings, and the 
like, and to express himself about 
those things that affect him? 

Does each school provide an op- 
portunity for boys and girls to learn 
from firsthand experience how the 
school operates? Do some of the 
boys and girls in the school attend 
each open meeting of the local 
board of education? 

Shouldn’t the school set up the 
entire legislative, judicial, and exe- 
cutive branches of the local govern- 
ment in the school itself, so that the 
pupils gain firsthand experience in 
how these bodies are formed, who 
controls them, who appoints them 
or elects them, and how they oper- 
ate? 

ALWAYS CROWDED 

Of course, it is easy to hide be- 
hind tradition and avoid these real 
problems of democracy by saying 
that the curriculum is already so 
overcrowded that we do not have 
time to do these things. Overcrowd- 
ed with what? In general, it is over- 
crowded with so much that makes 
little or no difference in the way 
people will live and act and think 
that, if we were to discard all that 
does not make any difference, we 
would have time to do all that has 
been suggested and much more. 

If, out of reverence for the past 
and the nonessential, we continue 
our present course of disregarding 
present problems, then we can sure- 
ly expect that government instead 
of getting better will get worse. 





It Still Goes On 


The Search for the Philosopher’s Stone 


WILLARD B. SPALDING 


In the Harvard Educational Review 


ed We eprevar alchemy had its 
base in the search for “The Philos- 
opher’s Stone,” the substance which 
would change all metals to gold. 
From this search modern science has 
developed. The alchemists tried vari- 
ous combinations of any and all 
materials. They observed and re- 
corded the changes which took place 
in their crude furnaces and cruci- 
bles. No one discovered the stone, 
but many of them discovered much 
that was unknown. They laid the 
groundwork for the discovery of 
general principles to be used by 
men in later generations who sought 
to push the frontier of human 
knowledge nearer to the distant 
horizon of complete truth. 

The evolution of natural science 
from the magic of the alchemist to 
the activities of the scholar in the 
laboratory shows progressive change 
and a definite pattern. Magic and 
mysticism, however, are still tied to- 
gether in the development of the 
human sciences—the sciences which 
deal with man—education, soci- 
ology, political science, anthropol- 
ogy, and government. Only a few 
persons have split off to deal with 
specifics. 

Education is still in the throes of 
magic, from the kindergarten 
through the university, with less of 
it at the lower level and most of it 
at the upper level. This magic is of 
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four general types: magic tools, 


magic books, magic systems of or= 
ganization, and magic methods of 
teaching. Each is claimed by its 
proponents to be the one way by 
which education can be made into 
that perfect instrument which will 
produce men and women who know 
how to solve their problems. 


TOOLS OF MAGIC 


First to be considered, are a few” 
of the magic tools which have been” 
brought forward by educational wiz-_ 
ards. Early advocates of universal _ 
education dwelt at length on their” 
belief that a population in which © 
everyone could read, write, and fig- 
ure would have no further difficulty © 
in selecting its form of government, 
catrying on its business, and living 
at peace. These three skills were the 
magic tools which would solve all 
human problems and fill all educa- 
tional needs. The professional wiz- 
ards have long since found that 
there was little merit in this triple 
sorcery and seek elsewhere for the 
philosopher’s stone. Their preach- 
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ing, however, influenced the public 
mind so much that faith in the mys- 
tic quality of the “three R's” is just 
slightly less fixed than faith in the 
church. One look at this nation, 
which has a high degree of skill in 
the use of these tools, should con- 
vince any intelligent person that 
they have little value as universal 
answers to great problems, but edu- 
tion has not made many persons 
ho are that intelligent. The search 
r some magic tool still goes on. 


MAGIC BOOKS 


| One of the educational witch doc- 
ts, presently residing in the city 
Chicago, believes that he has 
und the philosopher's stone in a 
ties of magic books. What he 
d his fellow members of the 
tuidical circle seem to say is that 
ading books to the mystical num- 

t of 100 (after these books have 
n selected with appropriate in- 
ntations by the familiars of the 
eat wizard) will give man intel- 
ectual power. This power, if it be- 
mes universal, will solve all prob- 
ms and fill all human needs. The 
ief wizard roams about the coun- 
side seeking converts with an al- 

st evangelical fervor, behavior 
typical of an old wiseman of a 
primitive tribe who has accidentally 
discovered a substance which pos- 
sesses universal magical properties. 
Reading books which have mystic 
power is not a new system of magic. 
It has been tried before. The Renais- 
sance had much of its impetus from 
the discovery of the ancient writings 
of Greek and Roman philosophers. 


The Protestant Reformation gained 
much of its strength from the belief 
that reading the Bible would make 
man wholly wise. No magic set of 
books has as yet transmuted the 
base elements of ignorance into the 
gold of universal competence. 

A third way in which educators 
have tried to solve the problems of 
meeting human needs is through a 
magic system of organization. Past 
generations believed that the elec- 
tive system would give to each stu- 
dent the exact pattern of courses he 
needed and would, therefore, de- 
velop competent men and women in 
all areas of society. Majors and 
minors, concentration and generali- 
zation, have each in their turn been 
the magic system which would cor- 
rect all errors. Today we are urged 
to rub the philosopher's stone of 
“general education” against our uni- 
versities and cure them of all the 
ills which afflict them. 

A fourth way which has been 
pointed out by scholarly shamans is 
that of magic methods of teaching. 
On the whole these have been used 
more in public schools than in uni- 
versities. The witch doctors who 
have been trained in the ritual 
by master wizards have invented 
many ways of instructing pupils, 
each with its cabalistic signs and 
secret language. There are vivid 
and flowery descriptions of the 
project method, the problem meth- 
od, the problem-project method, the 
Dalton plan, the contract plan, the 
laboratory plan, the lecture method, 
supervised study, the activity pro- 
gram, social dynamics, and learning 
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by doing. None of these has proved 
to be a panacea for the ills of edu- 
cation. The mystical search for the 
philosopher's stone which will cor- 
rect education’s evils still goes on. 
One should not sneer at the many 
achievements of leaders who have 
sought to improve our schools. 
Without their efforts man would 
neither live as well nor be guided 
in his learning as well as he now 
is. Human science, however, bears 
little resemblance to the activity of 
physicists, chemists, mathematicians, 
or physicians who are trying to dis- 
cover new truths. Few educators, or 
other human scientists, have dis- 
covered that there is an almost in- 
finite number of problems to be 
solved and that no single answer 
will suffice. Human scientists seek 
for a universal answer to all prob- 
lems rather than for good answers 
to particular problems. They have 
not developed a regimen of organ- 
ized thought which will enable them 
to solve social and educational prob- 
lems with the same degree of effi- 
ciency which comes from using 
scientific method in the natural sci- 
ences. They do not know how to 
observe changes which are taking 
place nor how to discriminate be- 
tween one kind of change and an- 
other. They have not found much 
of the data which are needed if new 
principles underlying relationships 
are to be discovered and if new re- 
lationships are to be tried out. Edu- 
cational programs have not been 
designed because the scientific prin- 


ciples which must underline this 
engineering problem have not been 
discovered. These principles may be 
expected to emerge soon, since edu- 
cation has reached the appropriate 
stage in its evolution for the educa- 
tional engineer to come into being. 


ENGINEERS NEEDED 


If schools are to become better, 
they must be designed by educa- 
tional engineers who use principles 
discovered in educational science. If 
government is to become better, i 
must be designed by political en- 
gineers who use the principles a 
political science. If community liv: 
ing is to become better, that al 
must be developed by social = 
neers who use the principles of 
social science. A better automobile, 
or radio, or tractor, is different from 
the one which it replaces. So it is 
with the social institutions. Better 
schools will be different schools’ 
from the present ones. Better gov- 
ernment will be different from that” 
which we have, Better communities” 
will be different ones from those of i 
today. To the extent that each per-” 
son realizes that the human sciences” 
are beginning to develop principles” 
out of which engineers can design 
a better way of life, he will be eager % 
to try out new ways of living and 
of educating. Popular approval of 
change, which is needed if society 
is to improve, will grow. The edu- 
cated person and the professional 
educator can and should assist this 
growth. “ 





Fun in Research 


History Is Not Dry 


RUTH J. TRIVETTE 


In North Carolina Education . 


Dur study of history can be fun 
—so say 40 students in the Lenoir 
High School. And this is how their 
project began: It was the teacher 
eaking. “If you were free this 
ternoon to do exactly as you 
eased, what would you do?’ she 
ced, 
» The 40 students met the challenge 
With typical earnestness and each 
wrote his first and second prefer- 
ice on a slip of paper, signed his 
me, and gave it to the committee. 

Vhen the results were tabulated the 
fudents’ preferences had been 
grouped into the categories of Mu- 

and Dancing; Literature and the 

age; Art and Handicraft; Archi- 
ecture and Household Furnishings ; 
Fashions; Travel and Transporta- 

on; and Recreation. 
| These students and their teacher 
snew that it is easy to lose sight of 
Ipeople” if history be allowed to 
Become a recital of dates, move- 

ents, and events. Since the text- 
Book material next to be considered 
covered the years 1776 to 1812, the 
class decided to make those years 
“come to life” by discovering the 
people—what they did, thought, 
read, heard, sang—in short, how 
they lived. 

The interest starter having been 
pressed, the project was accelerated 
by tempting goals suggested by cer- 
tain library materials placed on 
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bookshelves in the room and by 
suggestions made during the brief 
general meeting at the opening of 
each class period. The students were 
free to go to another room having 
more work space, or to the audi- 
torium to use stage and piano, or to 
the library for research. The prep- 
aration time limit from the first day 
of actual work to the first day of 
presentation was one week. An- 
other week was consumed in pre- 
sentation. 

The manner of sharing their find- 
ings with the class varied. The Mu- 
sic and Dancing group, for example, 
danced the stately minuet and gave 
talks about European and American 
composers of the period. This was 
followed by three piano selections 
rendered by members of the group. 
Then they danced and sang folk 
songs of the late 18th century. 

The Literature and Stage group 
reported on poets, the theater, and 
the newspapers. A newspaper was 
made which included appropriate 
articles written by various members 
of the group. A small stage was 
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constructed of cardboard in the 
likeness of the John Street Theater. 
Posters were made advertising two 
plays produced during this time: 
School for Scandal and The Con- 
trast. Other plays and a book were 
reviewed, 

The Art group engaged in indi- 
vidual work, each according to his 
own interest. One student made a 
study of early republican portraiture 
and reviewed the work and influ- 
ence of Benjamin West, Gilbert 
Stuart, and others. Sculpture and 
pottery were reported on by an- 
other student. One student, having 
learned to weave, made a small 
linen towel and, under her father’s 
supervision, a split-bottom stool. 
Samplers and doll-size quilts illu- 
strating designs of the period, were 
made and shown to the class. 

The Fashions section studied 
wearing apparel—from shoes and 
matinee skirts to hair styles for 
men, women, and children. The 
group on Transportation studied 
travel by land and water. Roads and 
taverns of the times were described. 

The largest group represented 
Architecture and Household Furn- 
ishings. The two girl members made 
and beautifully illustrated a scrap 
book with hand-drawn reproduc- 
tions of beds, chairs, clocks, mirrors, 
dishes, and other items of house- 
hold use. The characteristics of the 
furniture designs of Chippendale, 
Sheraton, and others were discussed. 


Some of the boys brought in pic- 
tures to illustrate their talks on 
architecture of the various sections _ 
of the United States during the 
period. They secured a free film to 
show the class pictures of the 
churches and some famous houses 
built between 1776 and 1812. 

The committee on Recreation, a 
group composed of seven boys, dis- 
covered for the class that the Eng-) 
lish game of “rounders” and the 
early American game of “fours 
hands” had all the essentials of 
modern baseball. A model ball field 
was constructed by some of the 
members of this group. Others re 
ported on horse racing, cock fight- 
ing, duelling, hunting, and fishing.” 

The over-all results of this unit” 

of work have been surprisingly” 
pleasant. Interest led the students — 
deeper into research than they had ~ 
ever gone before. Tangible results” 
brought pleasure and satisfaction. 
Though there were no class assign- © 
ments, the selfappointed tasks con- 
sumed more out-of-class time than a — 
regular assignment would ever re- 
quire. The students needed no test | 
other than their own which was a © 
selfadministered oral before the — 
class. ’ 

The class is now ready to study 
the political and economic develop- 
ments between 1776 and 1812 with 
enthusiasm and understanding, for 
history has “come alive” for 
them. ® 


Orn authority, Harold C. Hand of the University of Illi- 
noise, says that the shortage of school space and teachers 
may be a problem for the next 15 or 20 years in this country. 





Many Factors Involved 


A Study of Student Withdrawals 


J. ARMAND LANIER 


In the Journal of Educational Research 


HE widespread philosophy and 
goal of a useful education for pro- 
gressively more students has led 

educators to inquire into the prog- 
‘Tess of their respective schools to- 
Ward this end, with the result that 
humerous studies on drop-outs and 

e holding power of the schools 

ve appeared. Particularly is this 
problem pertinent to the secondary 

Ools since it is here that ex- 

ion has most urgently dictated 
adjustment. 


STATISTICS AND CASE STUDY 


At the Austin High School, where 
study recently was made, two 
ethods were used: a statistical ap- 
jproach, utilizing such objective data 
or each student as age, sex, classi- 
cation, nationality, course of study 
nd teachers, family information, 
ddress, test scores; and a case-study 
pproach combining information 
rom the counselor’s personal “‘exit- 
terview” with written and oral 
cher reports, with information 
from confidential folders, health in- 
formation, and reports from the 
dean’s and attendance offices. For 
the purpose of the study “withdraw- 
als” or “drop-outs” were defined as 
any student dropped from the roll 
and terminating his schooling for 
that semester on his own volition. 
By this definition, 135, or 5.2 per- 
cent of the school’s total enrolment 
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withdrew during the fall semester of 
1948. As to sex, 64 percent of the 
withdrawing student were boys, 36 
percent girls. 

The concept of intelligence is of 
course still the subject of much con- 
troversy. But while there is yet a lot 
of disagreement over the nature of 
intelligence, many authorities con- 
cur in their statements that intelli- 
gence tests are primarily measures of 
scholastic aptitude; that is, they are 
heavily loaded with abstractions and 
what are called “verbal factors.” 
Likewise it is generally conceded 
that, in proportion as a curriculum 
is concerned with verbal and ab- 
stract materials, the predictive value 
of the intelligence test is enhanced. 
This would mean that in theory the 
intelligence test should be more 
closely correlated with achievement 
in a college-preparatory high school 
than, say, a trade school. Viewing 
intelligence tests, then, as measures 
of the ability to do academic (ver- 
bal) school work, it was interesting 
to compare the mean I.Q.’s of the 
students who dropped with the 
different class means as given by 
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samples from the nondrop popula- 
tion. The possibility exists here, 
however, that any discrepancy may 
but reflect the pervasiveness of fac- 
tors incident to a student's with- 
drawal. In other words, rather than 
conjecturing that students drop out 
because of low test scores, one might 
as reasonably state that such stu- 
dents score low because they are 
dropouts. 

Of the section of the study con- 
cerned with the California I.Q., lan- 
guage and nonlanguage, and Pro- 
gressive Reading Achievement tests 
and comparisons, the following 
statements may be made in sum- 
mary. Drop-outs from the Austin 
High School for the fall semester, 
1948, were characterized by the 
following findings: 

Total drop-out population —(1) 
Lower mean-intelligence test score 
than that for trade school or any 
high-school grade. (2) Significantly 
lower “language” 1.Q. than “non- 
language.” (3) Significantly lower 
reading achievement scores than a 
large sample of nonwithdrawing 
students. (4) Lower reading 
achievement scores than a sample of 
nonwithdrawing students matched 
by 1.Q. (5) Lower correlation be- 
tween reading and intelligence than 
a nondrop sample matched by I.Q. 

In studying the broken-home fac- 
tors, the term “broken home” was 
used to mean any home situation 
other than a student’s living with 
his natural parents. To compare 
drops with graduates on this factor 
it was thought advisable first to 
match the two groups by intelli- 


gence test scores in order to ob- 

viate any correlation between that 

variable and the incidence of broken 

homes. The resulting matched 

groups revealed significant differ- 

ences, statistically significant to the - 
5 percent level. For the drop-out 

group 45 percent of the homes were 

broken; for the graduates 28 per- 

cent, by this definition. 

To answer the question of, 
whether withdrawals were comin 
from primarily one section of the 
city, it was decided to plot the resi< 
dence of each drop-out student with 
map pins. Against this, for compari~ 
son purposes, the residences of 
gtaduates were plotted. Knowing” 
the correlation between intelligence” 
test scores and economic status of 
parents, it was 2.:in thought ad 
visable te maich by the LQ. vari-7 
able. 


CLUSTER OF DROP-OUTS 


The resulting map showed a 
random scattering of both “drop” 
and “graduate” pins with the excep- 
tion of one locality—a southeast ~ 
section of the city characterized by — 


low-income families, substandard © 
housing, and both Anglo- and © 
Latin-American nationalities. Here © 
there was a clustering of drop-out — 
pins resulting in a “very significant” 
difference. 

Originally it was hoped that most 
withdrawals could be privately in- 
terviewed by the counseling staff 
prior to their leaving school. How- 
ever, it soon became apparent that 
only a small sample of drop-outs 
were officially withdrawing and so 
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passing through the counselors’ of- 
fice. The resulting “‘exit-interview” 
group of 35 students, therefore, 
should be viewed in the light of its 
selective factors. 

With the aid of data from the 
exit-interview, counselor's summary, 
school nurse, deans, attendance of- 
fice, teacher reports, and finally test 
scores and other objective data, an 
jattempt was made to identify cer- 

in contributing, or at least descrip- 

ive factors, pertinent to this with- 
awal group. Even with this exten- 
ive array of datum sources, how- 
er, there was still a considerable 
Tatitude for subjective evaluation. 

The approach was first to study 

e entire group of case interviews 

d then to outline some 12 factors 

hich appeared to be critical and re- 

rrent problems. Next, the entire 
et of data was gone through again, 
nd this time the problems outlined 
ere tallied. Finally, the tallies were 
otaled for each problem, giving in 
ieffect a crude quantitative evalua- 
ion. The results of this procedure 
re given below, listed in approxi- 
te order of incidence. 


. Broken home 

. Student in financial need 

. Student has been working 

. Family in financial need 

. Significantly low test scores 

. Discouraged over academic prog- 
ress 

. Feeling of not belonging 

. Sickness in family 

. Severe personal maladjustment 


In this sample of students, 21, of 
60 percent of the cases, were from 


broken homes. 
A majority of the “exit-inter- 


views’ were begun by having the 
student check a “problem list.” 
These were, in turn, tallied, giving a 
composite check list. These follow, 
also listed in approximate order of 
incidence. 


. Need money for myself 
Getting poor grades 
. Often feel weak and tired 
Most of my friends out of school 
Can't get my lessons 
Nothing to do that’s fun at school 
Family needs money 
. Not liking to study 
. Not having close friends at school 
. Older than other students in grade 
. Not enough sleep 
. Don't like courses I’m taking 
. School books hard to read 
. Not liking to answer in class 
. Teachers are not fair 
. Unhappy at home 
. Teachers won't help students 
. Family not interested in me 
. Wanting to leave home 


PEN AVAYN 


The above list is to be viewed as 
a tabulation of the students’ own in- 
dications of their problems at the 
time of withdrawal. It should be 
noted that these were filled out in 
the presence of the counselor. 

The exit-interview drop-out sam- 
ple seems to be characterized mainly 
by the following basic factors: (1) 
broken homes, (2) financial needs 
of student and family, (3) low test 
scores, (4) discouragement over 
academic progress, (5) feeling of 
not belonging. 

The descriptive drop-out pattern 
here is clearly one of a multiplicity 
of factors. Broadly, there are ad- 
verse circumstances related to the 
home environment, such as financial 
burdens, degenerate neighborhood, 
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and the broken home; and at the 
same time there are obstacles to 
achievement for these children in 
the situation. The first group or cir- 
cumstances, being implicit with so- 


immediate approach to the drop-out 
problem should center around the 
implications of measured individual 
differences; for the relief of oppres- 
sion from whatever source may re- 


constellate, and make for the dif- 
ference between tolerance and over- 
burden. 


ciological and economic factors, may 
be relatively unamenable; it would 
seem then, that for this school an 


Contcary to Cxpectations . . . 


IN 1897 John Russell Young, Librarian of Congress, re~ 
ported to Congress on appointments and had this to say 
about women in the Library: ‘Twenty-five percent of the” 
appointments consisted of women. With few exceptions, — 
women have not had service in the Library, and therefore 
the nominations were an experiment. It was believed that” 
as there were various features of the Library work appar- 
ently suitable to women, they were entitled to recognition. © 
In the administration of other libraries the experiment has — 
been successful, but so far as our Library is concerned, the © 
appointment of women is still open to debate. This may — 
result from the present exceptional conditions. The Library — 
is in a state of change. . . In a year or two, when these © 
new departments are arranged and in good working order, © 
there may be gentle and useful offices suitable for women. — 
With the problem to be gone over again, however, there © 
would be more reserve in these appointments. While those 
in the service do their duty with fidelity and patience, it 
does not diminish the regret that it is necessarily so severe.” 

The Information Bulletin of the Library of Congress, 
which supplied this choice bit for second-guessers, points 
out the prognosis was wrong. “Either the ‘gentle and useful 
offices’ had outstripped the duties ‘so severe’ or a race of 
rugged Amazons had succeeded to them. Of the 1970 staff 
members listed in January, 1950, the ladies outnumbered 
the stronger sex by a count of 1018 to 952.” 





A Native Writes on 


The New Educational System of Japan 


SHIN JIRO KITASAWA 


In Education 


ox building the foundation of 
a democratic Japan, education is one 
of the most important factors. 
“Democracy,” as Edward A. Walsh 
points out, “presupposes an intelli- 
gent and well-disciplined popula- 
tion. The type of education that 
Should be developed must safeguard 
he moral and the spiritual part of 
an’s composite nature. Education 
does not mean mere instruction— 
the pouring into the student’s mind 
a mass of factual information (or 
‘Scientific conclusions) without any 
Jappreciation of values or integration 
‘of purpose.” 
| Unfortunately, Japanese educa- 
‘tional institutions are poorly equip- 
ped. There is a serious shortage 
tof school buildings. Most of them 
fare in need of repair. Because of 
jlack of school facilities, Japanese 
youth are taught on a double or 
even treble system of education. 
Without adequate equipment Japan 
vhas adopted the 6-3-3 system (after 
‘the American model). This is prov- 
ing to be better than the old 
method. 

To instill the meaning and the 
spirit of democracy in the minds of 
the Japanese people, all will agree 
that education is essential. And to 
educate children in the fundamen- 
tals of democracy is the quickest 
and the surest way, though it may 
seem a roundabout way, to recon- 
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struct Old Japan. For the child of 
today is the man of tomorrow. 

The most glaring defect in educa- 
tion here in Japan today has been 
that it was intended merely as a 
means to obtain a livelihood and 
that scarcely any attention was given 
to the need for encouraging indi- 
viduals to contribute toward social 
welfare. In other words, the educa- 
tional policy of yesterday in Japan 
ignored the need for developing 
men with a sense of civic duty. The 
education of tomorrow should be 
aimed, first and foremost, at mak- 
ing good citizens. 

The new education for children 
should be conducted not only by 
teachers but also by parents and the 
community in close cooperation. 
The traditional parent’s or guar- 
dian’s association, which held a 
place of secondary importance in 
school life, cannot perform the true 
function of parents in educating 
children. If parents want their 
children to get a real education, 
they must have a keen interest in 
other children as well as their own, 
keep informed with regard to the 
educational policy of the school, 
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and spare no efforts to improve the 
educational facilities. To promote 
close contact between parents and 
teachers, it is necessary that a demo- 
cratic organization composed of 
both parents and teachers should be 
established. Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciations, patterned after the Ameri- 
can model, are being formed in 
many schools throughout the coun- 
try. Today, P.T.A. is becoming a 
favorite institution among the par- 
ents of both elementary pupils and 
high school students. In the not 
distant future, perhaps, we may 
have a P.T.A. federation in Japan. 

In keeping with the 6-3-3 system, 
a plan to revamp the existing uni- 
versity system after the American 
pattern has been formulated. This 
plan envisages a four-year program 
of higher learning in Japan. The 
highlight of the new university sys- 
tem is the proposal to establish 
higher institutions of learning 
throughout the provinces, The aim 
is to locate the largest possible num- 
ber of universities in the rural dis- 
tricts and thereby afford equal op- 
portunity for university education to 
all parts of the nation. Further, 
the plan aims to free university ad- 
ministration from the bureaucratic 
control by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. 

However, there are doubts in the 
minds of many about this new edu- 
cation system of four-year colleges. 
It is feared that it may destroy the 
“cultural traditions” and “historic 
continuity” of the higher learning 
in Japan, as the United States Edu- 
cation Mission to Japan has rightly 
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pointed out. For, the destruction of 
academic characteristics that have 
been built ‘up over a long period of 
time by the establishment of a 
formal system of education without 
any real background would be a 
loss to our national culture. It is 
hoped that some means may be 
found to free institutions of higher 
learning from governmental con- 
trol while leaving the present de-) 
sirable features undisturbed. 3 

In conclusion, a word should be 
said about the Unesco movement” 


here in Japan. It is a delightful so-" 
cial phenomenon that such a move-— 
ment is gaining momentum in this” 
country. As Unesco has been formu-~ 
lated to promote world peace” 
through educational, scientific, and ~ 
cultural activities on an interna-~ 


tional basis, it deserves the whole- ~ 


hearted support of the Japanese j 
people. Such a movement is all the 5 
more necessary since Japan has © 
adopted a drastic constitution in ~ 
which she renounces war and ap- © 
peals to the world for international © 


peace. 


friendly intercourse of the family 
of nations and to prove that they are 
genuinely _internationally-minded 
and that they desire sincerely to 
promote the realization of the dream 
of world peace of which Tennyson 
sang in his “Locksley Hall,” 


“Till the war-drum throbb’d no longer, 
and the battle-flags were furl'd 

In the Parliament of man, the Fed- 
eration of the world.” ® 


It is an opportune time for the 
Japanese people to consider why © 
they have been isolated from the ~ 


& 


: 





Inflexible Furniture 


Immovable Movable Seats 
Epwin H. REEDER 


In Progressive Edscation 


Cvery school system throughout 
the United States which lays any 
claim that it is attempting to mod- 
,emnize itself and to keep up to date 
ith changing ideals of school pol- 
icy, is either now in the process of 
ying new movable classroom seats 
d desks, or is looking forward to 
oing so. 
- So we spend the public’s money 
o buy movable furniture. But in 
e great majority of the classrooms 
Pwhich this writer visits, the hand- 
some new movable seats and desks 
fare placed in the beautiful, straight 
trows so dear to the orderly school 
teacher’s heart. 
' When the writer has asked teach- 
ers why they immobilize the mov- 
able furniture, he has listened to 
several explanations. Perhaps the 
most common one is that the seats 
are arranged in rows so that the 
light from the windows may fall 
from the right directions and at 
the right angle over the children’s 
shoulders. The teachers are quite 
correct in their facts when they use 
this argument. Educational authori- 
ties, state and national, may be 
quoted at length on this subject. 
In the last yearbook of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Adminis- 
trators we read these remarkable 
statements: “Children should not 
face a light source of high bright- 
ness but are often forced to do so 
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in schoolrooms. . . . When tables 
and chairs are used, it is difficult to 
avoid having children on one side 
of the table face the light. Careful 
arrangement of tables with chairs 
on two sides (preferably on one 
side only), and continued alertness 
on the part of the teacher, are neces- 
sary to assure satisfactory lighting 
conditions. As with all movable 
furniture that provides for flexi- 
bility in classroom arrangements, 
movable chair-desks also carry the 
possibility that children will place 
the chairs to face the light. Teach- 
ers have a continuing responsibility 
for protecting the eyesight of chil- 
dren by the proper use of school 
furniture and by instruction in the 
proper use of light.” 

What, then, should be the atti- 
tude of the profession toward the 
present anomalous situation? It 
seems to the writer that it can take 
its choice between two alternatives. 
The first alternative is to accept the 
idea that “children should not face 
a light source of high brightness” 
as a basic principle of action. If 
this is done, then schools may have 
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movable furniture, but this furniture 
should be placed in an immovable 
relationship to window space. This 
seems a sad ending for a promising 
beginning of a movement toward a 
new kind of classroom living—but 
the experts have spoken, and what 
else can one do? 

. The second alternative is to state 
boldly that the educational program 
comes first, and building and light- 
ing requirements will have to find a 
way to conform to it. Architects 
will have to find new ways to use 
natural daylight in classrooms while 
at the same time reducing or elimi- 
nating glare. The use of clerestory 
windows, translucent windows, lou- 
vers, and light reflectors should 
continue to be the subject of active 
experimentation. The time may 
come when chairs and tables may be 
placed in any position and still not 
subject the pupils to glare. Mean- 
while, we now have improved kinds 
of artificial light, as well as means 
of measuring it. Every child can 
have on his desk, without the use of 
natural light, all the illumination he 
needs for his tasks. 

In this situation, why should we 
place much dependence on natural 
lighting? Surely the advantages of 
a modern educational program plus 
the huge amount of money spent for 
movable furniture to make it pos- 
sible, weigh heavier in the balance 
than a few dollars spent in provid- 
ing artificial light for the classroom. 
Let us equip our big windows with 
glare-preventing shades, and, when 
necessary, pull them down, turn on 
the lights, and conduct an educa- 


tional program which is consonant 
with the needs of children in this 
day, moving the furniture about as 
is mecessary to expedite this pro- 
gram. 

It is important to remember the 
main argument for movable furni- 
ture is that it is introduced in order 
to make possible a flexible educa- 
tional program. The implication of 
this statement is clear; it indicates” 
that children will do many kinds of” 

things in the classroom, and that” 
they will not necessarily a// do the 
same thing at any one time. Some-" 
times, to be sure, all the children ™ é 
may be working at their desks ~ 
studying, taking a test, or drawing © : 
and painting. At other times they 
may all be engaged in learning a ~ 
new folk dance or rehearsing a play. © 
At still other times they may all be © 
engaged in a class discussion. But in — 
a truly flexible program, small © 
groups of the pupils may be doing — 
any or all of these things simul- © 
taneously. : 

In the enumeration above, by no © 
means complete, of the kinds of © 
things children may be doing in a © 
classroom it should be noted that ~ 
in only one of them, namely, while ~ 
working at the desk, is it important 
that the light should strike the pu- 
pils in any particular way. If this 
were not true, all of us would face 
most restricted lives. No one would 
ever take a cross-continental auto- 
mobile trip, for he would know that 
for about half of every day he 
would face a glare of hundreds 
of foot candle power. No one 
would ever take a walk on a sunny 
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day, or go on a picnic. The fact is, 
of course, that except in a very re- 
stricted range of activities, it makes 
little difference whether one faces 
the light or does not. 

The consequences of what has 
been said above are important. 
Children should, indeed, be given 
“instruction in the proper use of 
_ light,” and should learn how to 
move the furniture swiftly and effi- 
ciently into the proper position for 
desk work when they and the teach- 
er recognize that the time has come 


_ circle for class discussion, 


But they should also learn how to 
get their seats into a horseshoe or 
into 
small circles for committee meetings 
or group work; or how to push the 
furniture out of the way entirely for 
such things as folk dancing or 
dramatization. 

It cannot be stressed too strongly 
that the word flexibility means that 
the furniture is to be so placed that 
it is convenient for the activity 
which is taking place. Let us have 
a flexible program to go along with 


for that kind of classroom activity. our new flexible furniture. « 


“Pablic” Education 


LasT year, during American Education Week there was a 
crowd in front of a furniture store in Wyandotte, Michigan, 
every day. Persons in this crowd didn’t stop to look at 
furniture, however. They were looking at ‘‘classroom” 
demonstrations of audio-visual materials in use in the Wyan- 
dotte schools. 

Looking into the ‘window classrooms’ passersby were 
able to share the experiences of the classes inside through 
the medium of a loudspeaker that carried all teacher and 
student comments to the sidewalk. 

Spectators witnessed learning through use of instructional 
materials. They saw showings of filmstrips and movies, 
watched youngsters making slides, and listened to discus- 
sions of audio-visual materials in use. 

Every school in the district was represented in one or 
more demonstrations in the ‘“‘window classroom,” a window 
in the store not quite as large as a regular classroom. 
Pupils from kindergarten through high school took turns 
demonstrating how learning is accomplished in situations 
that in many cases differed radically from the experiences of 
those who were outside looking into the demonstration class- 
rooms. Educational Screen, which reported on this, says it 
turned out to be one of the most successful public-relations 
projects ever undertaken by a school system. 








Pulaski Stops Youth Migration 


They Wanted to Work in Their 


Home Town 
FRANK X. JOSWICK 


In the NEA Journal 


ULASKI is a small town of 
about 1100 people, located in north- 
eastern Wisconsin. It is surrounded 
by fairly good dairy and diversified 
farms. Its main street depends 
chiefly on the trade of the surround- 
ing area covering a radius of about 
12 miles. 

Like many Wisconsin rural 
towns, Pulaski has not grown much 
within the past 30 years. Its high 
school enrolls about 350 pupils, of 
whom some 300 come from the sur- 
rounding farm areas. 

For at least a dozen years, the 
young people of Pulaski have been 
confronted habitually by the prob- 
lems of post-school employment and 
living conditions. ““What can we do 
after high-school graduation?” they 
ask, “Where can we find a job?” 
“Do we have to leave our home en- 
vironment for the large cities with 
their already overcrowded condi- 
tions ?” 

A survey taken by the high 
school’s social-science class in 1944 
showed that about 150 young people 
left the community every year. They 
wandered away to Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, and Detroit, or to the western 
states. Thus, what could have 
amounted to an increase in popula- 
tion has drifted where work oppor- 
tunities were more plentiful. 





Frank X. Joswick is the Principal of 
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A little simple arithmetic con-7 
vinced the social-science classes, as” 
well as the local businessmen, tax-~ 
payers, and the general population 
(when through a well-planned cam-— 
paign their attention was called to” 
the facts) that no community can ~ 
continue to grow and prosper when — 
the cream of its population leaves © 
after high-school graduation. At the — 
rate of $10,000 per person, the © | 
community of Pulaski was losing © 
$1,500,000 of its most valuable as- © 
sets each year. 3 

To provide for community im- — 
pfovements—such as recreation, © 
sanitation, and conveniences that ~ 
make for better life—more tax ~ 
money was needed. T get more 
money, the tax base weuld have to 
be enlarged. More money would 
come if we had more business 
places, more new homes, and more 
factories. These would come nat- 
urally if there were more activity, 
more production, and more young 
folks in town. 

Community problems were pres- 
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ent—plenty of them—apathy, the 
dead hand of tradition, lack of 
vision, vested interests that didn’t 
want competition, lack of capital. 
How could we solve such problems? 
This was the theme of the discus- 
sion in high-school classes, and in 
adult committees. 

The only newspaper in the village 
is the Pulaski News, which is 
yedited and issued by the senior 
}journalism students. This newspaper 

as used to disseminate informa- 

ion and present the facts regarding 
situation to the people of the 
area. Publicity was given to the 
‘facts revealed in questionnaires and 
surveys conducted by the high- 
school classes. The lack of work 
opportunities was continually em- 
'phasized by the young editors. 

It was the local chamber of com- 
merce which took the initiative in 
the action which followed this pre- 
liminary work. A planning commit- 
tee was authorized to invite new 
industries and to organize a corpora- 
tion called Pulaski Industries. After 
much discussion of possibilities and 
the problems involved, Pulaski In- 
dustries was incorporated for 
$35,000. A total of 220 people in- 
* vested in shares of stock at $100 
each in the organization. No one 
was allowed to invest more than 
$1000. The investment was to bring 
3 percent interest and the money 
was to be used for the purpose of 
constructing a building to induce a 
factory to locate at Pulaski and use 
local labor. 

The planning committee adver- 
tised in large-city newspapers and 


magazines. It received 38 replies. 
Only three of these were considered 
responsible enough to investigate 
further. A contract was drawn up 
with three young prospective shoe 
manufacturers who were given spec- 
ial inducements to locate in the 
village and occupy the new Pulaski 
Industries building at a low annual 
rental. The factory now employs 
240 persons, many of whom are 
our graduates. 

The new factory, with its payroll 
of nearly $500,000 a year stimu- 
lated many civic improvements and 
gave impetus to other industries. 
The village now provides work op- 
portunities in a woodworking plant, 
a canning factory, cheese plant, and 
pickle company. An average of 30 
new homes are being built every 
year. 
Today, the village boasts one of 
the largest farmer cooperatives in 
Wisconsin and the largest hardware 
and farm supply store in 12 coun- 
ties. The community airport, a 
movie theater, a new furniture store, 
and other businesses have been 
opened. 

The tax base has risen to over 
$2,000,000. This makes possible 
many civic improvements. A water 
system, a recreation field with lights, 
funds for a new gym, additional de- 
partments—agriculture and home 
economics—as well as new shop 
facilities in the high school have fol- 
lowed naturally. 

It is impossible to measure the 
full amount of Pulaski’s growth. It 
is equally impossible to attribute 
that growth to any one factor. Al- 
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though the high school with its 
classes, discussions, group surveys, 
and the newspaper did much to 
stimulate consideration of the prob- 
lem, team work was the keynote 
of the new hometown spirit. All the 
people, individually and in groups, 
displayed an unusual interest once 
they became fully aware of the 
exodus of youth and the consequent 
economic, social, and moral loss. 
Sociologists and economists con- 
firm the research of this community 
and the local high school that the 


. democracy is at its best and where 


most young people can attr: 1 secur- 
ity, participation, and the sense of 
belonging with the least difficulty. 

It takes effort and unselfish devo- 
tion on the part of leaders to break 
tradition, promote new ideas, or- 
ganize capital, do the necessary re- 
search, and eventually materialize 
some worthwhile and tangible re- 
sults—but it is worth the effort. 

We want our young people to 
stay with us and help build a finer 
Pulaski. With adequate job oppor- 


small town is the place where tunities they ate doing so. o 


A Visitor Sees the Pulaski School 


Jae is nothing unusual about the school—just a plain 
brick building, somewhat mellowed by the years, with the 
usual cluster of buses parked near the shop doorway in the 
rear. Boys and girls in sweaters, slacks, and saddle shoes 
pass down the hall; teachers move quietly about the class- 
rooms. 

In the midst of these familiar scenes, one asks, “What is 
it that makes this the kind of school that hundreds of com- 
munities would like to have?” It is not the building. It 
is not the principal, not the teachers—not even the pupils 
themselves. I¢ is all of them working together. It is the 
things they do and the way they do them. 

The senior class assuming responsibility for the com- 
munity-chest drive. 

The community weekly newspaper published by the 
school. 

A farm shop built by the vocational-agriculture class. 

A group of businessmen and farmers meeting with the 
teachers in the school cafeteria at a weekly luncheon served 
by the homemaking girls. 

To the students and teachers in this school, their work 
is commonplace. It is only what needs to be done and each 
is merely trying to do his part. In some surprise, a senior 
girl asks, “Is this unusual ?”’—Shirley Cooper, Assistant Sec- 


retary, American Association of School Administrators. 
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Everybody's Pleased with 
Seattle’s Transportable Schools 


WILcLarD A. BERGH 


In Childhood Education 


HAhow have Seattle’s new trans- 
portable schools proved themselves 
after a full semester of trial ? 

Fine, just fine! 

That’s the opinion of administra- 
tors, teachers, the contractor, and 
the architect. And the pupils and 
their parents are very pleased, too! 

Three “transportable” schools 
Shave been built in Seattle commu- 
nities where they will remain as 
Jong as the population is stable. If 
the population falls off, transport- 
able rooms may be taken away and 
trucked to newer districts. Or, as in 
the case of the three communities 
where the new schools have just 
been built, should the population 
keep rising there will be more 
rooms added. One of the new 
schools, Briarcliff, has already had 
two more rooms added to it. A sec- 
ond school, Genesee Hill, is being 
enlarged from the basic four rooms 
to fourteen, chiefly because Seattle’s 
earthquake of last Spring closed a 
nearby school. The third new trans- 
portable school, Arbor Heights, 
may also get two more rooms in 
the near future. Just as the architect 
says, “Something new has been 
added but it can also be subtracted.” 

The transportable schools were 
custom made. Byron Smith, director 
of building planning, and Frank 
Brock, business manager, of the 
Seattle Public Schools ‘dreamed 
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up” the transportable schools in 
consultation with the architects. 

The four-room unit is the start- 
ing basis for each school. This basic 
unit contains connecting corridors, 
toilet rooms with capacity for six 
rooms, and a boiler of eight-room 
capacity. Rooms for smaller children 
have their own toilets. A combina- 
tion office and teachers’ room, a 
bookroom, and a small room for 
the janitor are in the basic unit. 
Should two, four, or more rooms be 
added, a main office and a health 
room would be built. If the build- 
ing is to be permanently a part of 
the community, the next step would 
be the addition of a combination 
auditorium, playroom, and cafeteria. 

At noon in the small schools a 
room is set aside for those pupils 
who bring their lunch. Parents serve 
as lunch room assistants. 

The basic four-room unit pro- 
vides for kindergarten and primary 
grades. Upper-grade students go to 
another school nearby. Larger trans- 
portable buildings would care for 
upper grades, of course. 

The four-room school is adminis- 
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tered by the principal of the neigh- 
boring regular school but larger 
transportable schools would have 
their own principals. 

The classrooms of the transport- 
able school have flexible couplings 
and unions so that heating, lighting, 
and ventilating can be easily dis- 
connected. As yet, however, the 
three schools are in growing com- 
munities and no rcoms have been 


they will stand up under the stress 
and strain of being trucked to other 
districts remains to be seen. But 
school officials are confident they 
can be moved with less trouble and 
cost than is entailed in moving 
the old-style portable classroom 
since the new rooms are lower than 
street wires and the trolley wires on 
Seattle’s many bridges. 

Yes, Seattle is pleased with its 


disconnected and rnoved. How well new transportable schools. ° 


£ 
* 


ri : 
Cducation ictheomed the “World E 
ltaly—The Umbrian University in Perugia is the only 
one of its kind in the world—only foreign students are <i 

mitted to its regular courses. 

Poland.—Parents’ committees have been authorized by a 
recent decree in this country. The purpose of the committees 
is to help develop cooperation between school and family 
in bringing about democratic education of children; to 
favor the admission to schools of children of workers an 

“small holders” ; to aid in the upkeep of poorer schools andy 
in the organization of school excursions and festivals; and 
to insure that the schools may work under steadily inpet 
ing material and spiritual conditions. 

Union of South Africa.—The recently published de Vile 
liers report on technical and vocational education is the 
subject of wide discussion. Among its recommendations is” 
that the junior-high school be made the basis for all 
secondary education, with specialization coming only later.” / 

U.S.S.R.—Coeducation is disappearing in the Soviet 
Union. It lingers on only in small town and country dis-” 
tricts. 

Cuba.—A regional office of Unesco has been opened in 
Havana. The national government lent a beautiful baroque 
mansion for the office. The main task will be to spread 
knowledge of Unesco in this part of the world and help 
cement a closer bond between member states and national 
commissions of Unesco. 

Reported from the Bulletin of the International Bureau 
of Education, Geneva. 





To Serve More Students 


New York State Plans Community Colleges 


ALvin C. EuRICH 


In the School Executive 


ve New York concept of com- 
munity colleges grew out of a two- 
year study by the Temporary Com- 
mission on the Need for a State 
niversity. The Commission found 
t many well-qualified students 
ere denied the opportunity for 
st-high-school education because 
pf economic status, race, color, 
eed, or national origin. Most strik- 
g was the fact that college atten- 
“dance was more dependent on fam- 
y income than on scholarship. 
To eliminate or reduce greatly one 
tge item of expense in going to 


ollege—the cost of room and board 


e Commission recommended 
community colleges be lo- 
ted near the homes of the stu- 
ents. The Commission conceived 
f the two-year community college 
supplementing, rather than re- 
lacing a potentially improved four- 
ear program. It is distiriguished, 
owever, from the usual junior col- 
ege by considerations implicit in its 
ame. The community itself spon- 
sors and controls the institution. 
Under the law, the sponsoring 
agency may be a city, a county, or an 
intermediate school district; or any 
combination of these units. The 
sponsoring agency assumes the re- 
sponsibility for 50 percent of the 
capital outlay, as an equal partner 
with the state. 
Once launched, the college con- 
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tinues as a community enterprise in 
the very direct sense that state sup- 
port is fixed at one-third of the 
operating costs. The remaining two- 
thirds are to be raised by the com- 
munity, either entirely by local taxes 
or by a combination of taxes and 
tuition fees, provided that the tui- 
tion fees never exceed one-third of 
the operating expense. 

In meeting its share of the costs, 
the community may fix tuition fees 
at less than one-third of the operat- 
ing costs, if it prefers to raise the 
balance by taxation. The community 
may apply gifts or private funds to- 
ward its capital outlay or toward re- 
ducing tuition, and it may also 
accept gifts of land, buildings, and 
other forms of equipment. 

Further, whereas the state’s con- 
tribution of 50 percent of capital 
outlay means 50 percent of the cost 
of erecting a suitable plant on the 
basis of expected student capacity 
and kindred factors, localities which 
have resources to do so may build 
more costly structures if they so de- 
sire. 

The administration of each com- 
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munity college is to be vested in a 
board of trustees of nine members, 
five to be appointed by the local 
legislative body or board and four 
from persons residing in the com- 
munity, by the governor. The state 
university functions essentially as a 
planning agency and does not ad- 
minister the community colleges as 
it does other state-supported col- 
leges within the system of higher 
education. 

The program of the community 
college will combine general educa- 
tion with the kind of technical edu- 
cation required by the major occu- 
pations of the community. For the 
most part, it is to serve students 
whose needs would not be met by 
the usual four-year colleges. How- 
ever, enough general education is to 
be provided to enable qualified stu- 
dents to transfer to a four-year 
course without loss of credit. 

Despite the relatively short time 


since the idea of community col- 
leges was broached in New York, 
two cities have come forward to 
state that they are financially equip- 
ped and ready to go ahead with the 
program as conceived, Every com- 
munity with a clear need which is 
prepared to demonstrate local inter- 
est and local support to the degree 
set forth by law the state university 
is prepared to assist. If New York” 
State is able to catry through with” 
its concept of community colleges,” 
there should emerge citizens who 
are better prepared than the present” 
generation to meet the urgent needs © ‘ 
of its communities. ; 

There will emerge skilled work- 
ers who will also be prepared to ac- © 
cept their responsibilities as well as ~ 
enjoy their privileges as citizens, ~ 
people who are adequately prepared @ : 
to be parents and who have a better © 
basic understanding of themselves © 
and each other. e- 


ae Cal ee Droughts 


TEACHERS in Detroit, Michigan, schools are taking steps to 
eliminate the seasonal cash droughts caused when one is on 
a payroll system which issues checks only 20 times during 
the year. This is how the plan works: Teachers make ar- 
rangements with their own banks whereby each of the 20 
checks representing a fraction of 10 months’ salary is de- 
posited. In return the banks issue checks 24 times a year 
representing the same salary total, but spread out to cover 
the entire year. In this way, teachers do not find themselves 
without income for long periods of time as they do under 


most systems. 








Special Learning Activities? 


Too Much Trouble! 


IRIS MULVANEY 


In Clearing House 


“War, why can’t we? 


Have you ever been faced with 
this question from a student asking 
about special learning activities? 
Educators urge the use of field trips, 
visual aids, club organizing, and 
library sessions as actual learning 
experiences. Children enjoy and 
profit from such activities and teach- 
ers know their value. Why aren’t 
such aids to learning used more fre- 
| quently ? 

In many schools there is too 
much “‘red tape” involved in arrang- 
ing for such events, or there is too 
little insight into how the teacher 
plans to fit that activity into his pro- 


gram. Students ask “Why can’t we’ 


see this film about Mexico?” 
or “Why can’t our whole class go to 
the library to learn about the card 
catalog?” or “Why can’t we make 
a puppet play for this story?” The 
teacher manufactures some answer 
he hopes they will accept. What he 
actually means is: it’s too much 
trouble to gain permission to do this 
special type of work. 

Miss Bradley sent a request to the 
superintendent’s office to take her 
mathematics class to the museum. 
In a brief note the overburdened 
administrator refused. He asked 
why a math class wanted to go to 
the museum, and what was to be 
done with Miss Bradley's next class, 
since it would require more than 
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one period for such a trip. Miss 
Bradley sat in his office for 45 min- 
utes after school waiting to explain 
to him. She wanted to show her 
geometry students how Egyptian 
architecture illustrated some of the 
ptinciples of their course. She also 
explained that a colleague had 
agreed to take her incoming class. 

By that time she was so tired that 
she wished she had never mention- 
ed such an activity. For, in addition 
to obtaining the administrator's con- 
sent, she would still have to: teach 
the class what to look for at the 
museum, have each student bring 
his parent’s written consent for the 
ride across town on a school trip, 
make arrangements for using the 
school bus or get in touch with the 
corps of PTA mothers with private 
cars, and write an announcement for 
the other teachers to have her stu- 
dents dismissed from class! 

After Miss McGregor’s seventh- 
grade students read The Pied Piper, 
they wanted to make a puppet play. 
She requested the use of an empty 
classroom, partially filled with stacks. 


i Sate sie 
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of broken chairs, as a work room. 
The boys and girls were excitedly 
making plans. But the request for 
the classroom was refused with the 
comment that perhaps it would be 
better for the children “to put in 
their time in the regular way.” Be- 
sides, there was no other place to 
store the broken chairs. 

These are not highly exaggerated 
examples. They constitute one of 
the major reasons that many teach- 
ers are content to teach “by the 
book” only. 

What can be done about it? 
First, both teachers and administra- 
tors need to study the value of 
special learning activities in the cur- 
riculum, so that there will be no 
question as to whether students are 
“putting in their time’ on a useful 
activity. 

Teachers should explain how they 
plan to use such activities. Then, if 
an administrator does not have suf- 


ficient faith in the judgment of the 
teacher to grant a request for a 
mathematics class to go to a mu- 
seum, he should get a new math 
teacher. And the teacher should find 
a position in which his desire to 
teach through special activities has 
the respect and confidence of his su- 
periors. 

Administrators and teachets can 
surely work out some procedure to 
cover field trips. The teacher's © 
energy should not be completely de- — 
pleted in mere arrangement of de- — 
tails. He needs some strength left ~ 
for the trip. ; 

Well-planned, modern teaching © 
should often have its locale outside — 
the classroom, or use information © 
and equipment not contained in the ~ 
“text.” But too many teachers still ~ 
have to make up thin answers to © 
“Why can’t we?” Perhaps your ~ 
school can help change this question 
to “When can we?” * 


Teacher Preparation 
THE Council of State Governments recently released the re- 
sults of a study it had made of the college preparation of 
teachers. The group studied the individual states for the year 
1947-48 and on the basis of results obtained, estimated the 
following national figures: 
No college preparation (3.2 percent) 
College preparation less than 2 years (9.5 percent) 85,335 
Two years, but less than four of preparation (27.9 

percent) 

Bachelor's degree (44.3 percent) 
Master's or higher degree (15.1 percent) 


396,517 
135,396 
895,490 

In this national estimate, the average teacher was shown 
to be a college graduate, 59.4 percent held bachelor’s or 
higher degrees. (Reported from the Research Bulletin of 
the National Education Association, December, 1949.) 





Drake’s Core Program 


They Practice What They Preach 
F. G. MACOMBER 
In Educational Leadership 


Hts lectured to us for the whole 
term about the importance of pupil 
participation in the teaching and 
learning process, but did he give us 
a chance to participate? He certain- 
ly did not! Why doesn’t he prac- 
tice what he preaches?” How often 
have you heard students make this 


‘| complaint about professors of edu- 


cation? 

Three years ago the Drake Col- 
lege of Education faculty began a 
program of improvement of the 
teacher-training curriculum with 
| the purpose of trying to develop a 
program in harmony with modern 
educational thought—‘‘of practicing 
what we were preaching.” 


SOME IMPORTANT CONCEPTS 


The staff was in general agree- 
ment with the guiding premise that 
procedures desirable for public- 
school curriculum improvements 
were equally applicable to the im- 
provement of the teacher-education 
curriculum. Certain important con- 
cepts of this evolving program of 
teacher education and the philos- 
ophy involved are presented here, 
though very briefly and dogmati- 
cally, with all the danger invoived 
in such a presentation. Among these 
concepts are: 

1. Essentially, the professional 
preparation of elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers is much more alike 
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than unlike. While academic prep- 
aration may differ due to demands 
for a higher degree of specialization 
at the upper secondary level, the 
basic professional needs of elemen- 
tary and secondary teachers differ 
very little. 

For instance, the same psycholog- 
ical principles apply to their teach- 
ing. The social and biological needs 
of the child and the adolescent 
youth differ only in degree, but not 
in kind. The aims and purposes of 
secondary and elementary education 
are the same. If one believes in the 
tenets of the so-called experience 
curriculum, there is no essential dif- 
ference in method at the elementary 
and secondary levels. 

2. Students learn as they exper- 
ience and what they experience. The 
implication should be very clear— 
that learning a modern philosophy 
and psychology of education will be 
greatly facilitated if students ex- 
perience such philosophy and psy- 
chology in operation in their own 
college classes; in other words, if 
college professors practice what they 
preach. 
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3. An experience curriculum with 
learning experiences developed co- 
operatively around fundamental 
problems or centers of interest re- 
quires more flexible time allotments 
than does the conventional course 
organization. When recommended 
curriculum procedures are applied 
to the improvement of teacher edu- 
cation, the evolving learning experi- 
ences do not fit the conventional 
and neatly-organized course pat- 
terns. Rather, large blocks of time 
and provision for flexibility in be- 
ginning and ending the various 
phases of the work are needed. 

4. An experience curriculum re- 
quires cooperative teacher partici- 
pation and opportunity for teacher- 
pupil planning in developing de- 
sired learning activities. This re- 
quires an administrative plan that 
will permit several teachers to work 
and plan together in developing a 
year's work for a group of stu- 
dents, rather than the usual indi- 
vidual course and load assignments 
for teachers. 

5. Laboratory-type classrooms 
need to be developed and equipped. 
The classroom becomes a place 
where students and instructors come 
to work together rather than a lec- 
ture room, or combined lecture-dis- 
cussion room. The conventional coi- 
lege classroom with its straight rows 
of tablet-arm chairs arranged chiefly 
for note-taking is not adequate for 
a modern teacher-education pro- 
gram. 

The first year of the program of 
curriculum improvement was de- 
voted to a clarification of philos- 
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ophy, to the development of a state- 
ment of the aims of professional 
education, to making an inventory 
of desirable student-learning activi- 
ties, and to planning a curricular 
organization that would provide 
adequate time and flexibility. Two 
experimental groups were organized 
the second year of the program, 
with expansion to five groups the 
third year. 


CENTERS OF INTEREST 


As a result of two years of ex- F 
perience with the core program, the 7 


professional, studies, in addition to i 


a 


student teaching, consist of the fol- ~ 


lowing centers of interest: (1) un- — 


derstanding and planning your ~ 
(2) 
understanding the learner and the © 
learning process; (3) understand- ~ 


teacher education program; 


ing the social order and implica- 
tions of education; (4) understand- 
ing the curriculum of the modern 
school; (5) planning and develop- 
ing group work around large cen- 
ters of interest (planning and guid- 
ing the development of an experi- 
ence unit); (6) guiding develop- 
ment in the basic skills; (7) evalu- 
ating pupil growth; (8) under- 
standing the guidance function of 
teaching; (9) understanding our 
system of education; (10) profes- 
sionalizing education; and (11) 
clarifying our educational philos- 
ophy. 

The staff is of the opinion that 
the supervision of student teaching 
should be the responsibility of the 
instructors who coordinate the core 
activities. Consequently, while not 
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all persons who work with these 
groups act as supervisors of teach- 
ing, all persons who supervise 
teaching are actively engaged in the 
core program. 

During the first two experimental 
years of the program, from two to 
five staff members worked together 
in planning and guiding the work 
of a single group of students for 
the year. This plan of coordinated 
instruction had the advantage of 
providing students with expert 
guidance in each of several areas, 
but had all the disadvantages in- 
herent in departmentalized instruc- 
tion, even though the faculty mem- 
bers worked cooperatively in plan- 
ning the work. In particular, it was 
found that we were failing to de- 
» velop an adequate program of stu- 
dent evaluation and guidance. We 
were failing to practice what we 
were preaching, namely, that if ade- 
quate guidance and evaluation are 
to be achieved, an instructor must 
be with his students for long 
enough periods of time to get to 
know them, and total student con- 
tacts must be held down to a rea- 
sonable number. 

In its last planning meeting the 
core staff unanimously agreed that 
one instructor should act as chief co- 
ordinator for the activities of a 
group throughout at least a semester, 
and, where practicable, for the year, 
with the staff specialists coming in 


as consultants rather than assum- 
ing full leadership of the group. 
This is the current plan. 

So far it has been feasible to de- 
velop the core program with its 
large blocks of time only with the 
students in elementary education. 
It is the hope of the faculty that all 
students preparing for teaching can 
be included in the core program 
ultimately, but it was thought best 
to expand the program gradually 
and experimentally rather than risk 
failure through an expansion that 
outran staff experience and facilities. 

An attitude inventory administer- 
ed at the close of two years of ex- 
perimentation disclosed that stu- 
dents grow progressively more en- 
thusiastic about the work from se- 
mester to semester. Students with 
one semester of experience with the 
integrated curriculum thought it 
only slightly more effective than 
conventionally organized classes, 
while students with three and four 
semesters of experience were highly 
favorable. In general, the faculty is 
of the opinion that the program 
definitely is superior to the conven- 
tional course organization in secur- 
ing desired results, but realizes that 
we still are far short of our goals, 
especially in developing an ade- 
quate evaluation and guidance pro- 
gram and in securing student par- 
ticipation in activities of the com- 
munity. © 


J mry.one of the 48 chief state school officers owe 
their positions to partisan elections. In spite of this, al] the 
officers favor selection by a state board of education. 
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EDUCATION DiGEST WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Congress vs. Ewing vs. Educa- 
tion—The “fightin’ and feudin’”’ 
for an independent federal Office 
of Education, dormant for some 
time, has broken out again and prob- 
ably will continue to flare up 
periodically until the issue is settled. 

Latest move in this fight was the 
resolution adopted last month by 
the House Education and Labor 
Committee. The Committee said it 
would pass no federal-aid-to-educa- 
tion bill unless assured by the Presi- 
dent that Federal Security Adminis- 
trator Oscar Ewing would have 
nothing to do with administering 
the program. While the immediate 
issue raised in the Committee had 
to do with a sex education article in 
a pamphlet put out by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, there is ample evi- 
dence this was a red herring and is 
just another round in the battle 
which last flared two years ago in 
the Studebaker-Ewing wrangle 
which reached the stage of a Sena- 
torial investigation. 

Considerable significance is seen 
in the fact that Rep. Carroll D. 
Kearns of Pennsylvania, who intro- 
duced the anti-Ewing resolution, is 
a former educator and a Member 
of the American Association of 
School Administrators. While 
Kearns was pushing his fight against 
Ewing, AASA was in convention 
in Atlantic City, where members 
again adopted a resolution calling 
for an independent Office of Edu- 
cation. AASA’s resolution closely 


followed one adopted at Biloxi, 
Misssissippi, by the Association of 
Chief State School Officers. 

Focal point of the most recent 
flare-up was the pamphlet, signed by 
Ewing as Federal Security Adminis- 
trator but published by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, entitled Your Child ~ 
from Six to Twelve. It contained a © 
brief article on sex education, and ~ 
in making ‘suggestions, recommend- : 
ed that if parents couldn’t or would- ~ 
n’t give proper instructions the ~ 
school could be used as the only © 
other agency reaching all children. — 
There are some religious objections 
to sex education in schools and this 
was pushed for all it was worth in 
the Committee. Another parentheti- 
cal remark called attention to al- 
leged problems of proper sex ad- 
justment because of our national ab- 
horrence of premarital sex relations. 

It is believed that, in order to 
further the move for an independent 
Office of ‘Education, this section of 
the pamphlet was “planted’’ with 
the Committee, for the booklet is 
not new; more than half a million 
copies have been distributed; and 
members of Congress themselves 
have been active distributors. As is 
the case with most free publications 
allotted to Congressmen for distri- 
bution to constituents, it is highly 
doubtful if any member ever read 
the Children’s Bureau publication 
voluntarily. 

Some sting might have been re- 
moved from the suggestion that 
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schools teach sex education had the 
church also been listed as an agent 
for this function. When the pamph- 
let was prepared, Children’s Bureau 
officials considered doing this, but 
deleted reference to the church to 
avoid any semblance of using tax 
money to promote religion. At the 
time of preparation, the McCollum 
case was very much in the headlines. 


Government Children.—Con- 
gress at long last is facing up to a 
problem which has been before local 
school administrators for many 
years, but has become increasingly 
acute as federal government activi- 
ties have expanded into many more 
areas of the nation. 

The problem is how to finance 
the education of children of parents 
living on government land, or 
brought into an area by a govern- 
ment activity. Early last month a 
subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor went 
into executive session to write a bill 
attempting solution of this problem. 
According to the time table of the 
subcommittee chairman, Rep. Cleve- 
land M. Bailey of W. Va., the bill 
was to be ready for House action 
just about the time this issue of 
THE EpucaTION DicGEsT is pub- 
lished, It must go through the Sen- 
ate mill as well. 

At present the financing of edu- 
cation for the more than two mil- 
lion youngsters in this situation is 
entirely piecemeal. The Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946 specifically 
made provision for educating chil- 
dren of workers. There is no legis- 


lative authority for any of the other 
agencies. In some cases, mostly mili- 
tary installations, schools are or- 
ganized and financed with nonap- 
propriated funds. Frequently par- 
ents serve as teachers. During the 
war years, various lump sums were 
appropriated to reimburse local 
school districts, and in some cases 
school construction was authorized 
under the Lanham Act. 

In 1947 and 1948 an interdepart- 
mental committee was formed to 
study the problem, under the direc- 
tion of a representative from the 
U. S. Office of Education. Each 
agency concerned with the problem, 
including AEC, was represented. 
This committee recommended a per- 
manent overall program. The 80th 
Congress postponed action pending 
further study, contenting itself, 
under pressure, with a bill extend- 
ing some Lanham Act provisions. 

Following adjournment of Con- 
gress last summer, the subcommittee 
went to the field and closely sur- 
veyed many school districts. Many 
words of testimony were heard and 
a mass of statistical data was col- 
lected. Results of the survey were 
detailed by Rep. Bailey in a speech 
before the American Association of 
School Administrators convention 
at Atlantic City. 

One difficulty facing Congress is 
determination of the area of federal 
responsibility. In view of this, the 
subcommittee has set up four sep- 
arate categories of federal aid. In 
each case the starting point will be 
the average per-capita expenditure 
in a given area. 
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For children living entirely on 
federal reservations, the government 
will pay the local per-capita cost, 
less the per-capita amount of state 
aid. In the other categories there 
will be computed varying amounts 
of local funds available, and the 
federal government will make up 
the difference. These other cate- 
gories include children of employees 
of the government or government- 
owned plants residing in trailer 
camps, low-cost housing projects, 
and other places where they make 
but a small contribution to the 
school fund. A third category are 
children living in one school district, 
but whose parents were brought into 
the area to work in a plant located 
in another school district. The final 
category, and it is highly specialized, 
are the “bedroom” cases—where 
parents live in an area adjoining a 
large government activity, or center 
of activities. Chief examples are 
the Maryland and Virginia residen- 
tial areas immediately adjacent to 
the District of Columbia. 


Looking Ahead.—The U. S. Of- 
fice of Education, in its official pub- 
lication School Life, reports that the 
next decade will add 10,500,000 
enrolment to the nation’s elementary 
and secondary schools. 

This will call, roughly, for an in- 
crease of 350,000 teachers. This in- 
crease is over and above the new 
teachers needed to replace attrition 
losses. Attrition normally takes a 
toll of between 5 and 10 percent of 
the teacher force. The 350,000 new- 
teacher figure does not include ad- 
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ditional principals, supervisors, psy- 
chologists, visiting teachers, and 
teachers of special subjects. 
Because U. S. Office of Education 
experts do not consider as adequate 
the prospective increase in the sup- 
ply of teachers, particularly for ele- 
mentary schools, they consider the 
situation to be “very grave.” 
_ Equally grave will be the problem 


of providing adequate facilities. At | 
present prices, the U. S. Office esti- ~ 


mates it requires $1000 per enrollee 
to provide adequate classroom and 
auxiliary facilities. During the next 
decade this will mean an expendi- 
ture of more than ten billion dol- 
lars. And this will not cover the 
cost of replacing obsolete facilities. 

That is why educators and friends 
of education in Congress are pre- 
paring to go right into a school 
construction program as soon as 
federal aid to education has cleared. 


Social Security and Teachers.— 
Whether the House-approved pro- 
vision for inclusion of teachers and 
other public employees into the fed- 
eral social-security system should be 
approved, eliminated, or rewritten, 
is presently being discussed by the 
Senate Finance Committee in exe- 
cutive session following conclusion 
of hearings on the whole bill on 
March 24. 

The bill is expected to be report- 
ed to the Senate floor within a week 
or two. If the Senate approves it, 
the measure will then go to confer- 
ence, since there is bound to be 
some disagreement between the two 
bodies on important provisions. 
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While the indications now are that 
some form of social security will be 
cleared for the President this ses- 
sion, the battle over specific provi- 
sions is expected to be hot and 
furious. 

Meantime the Senate Committee 
has heard a number of witnesses on 
the provisions affecting teachers and 
other public employees. Some of the 
witnesses opposed it as a “threat” 
to their own retirement systems, 
while others urged the House-ap- 
ptoved provision as a “floor of pro- 
tection.” The bill as now written, 
and as approved by the House, 
authorizes the Social Security Board 
to enter into voluntary contracts cov- 
ering teachers and other employees ; 
when local and state einployees are 
under a pension or retirement plan 
they and present beneficiaries of the 
plan may vote for inclusion under 
social security by a two-thirds ma- 
jority. 

Those who opposed the provision 
regarding those already covered by 
retirement systems included: John 
A. Wood III, for the National 
Council on Teacher Retirement of 
the NEA; Newel B. Walters, for 
the Denver School Employees’ 
Council; Mrs. Dorothy Shanley 
Lewis, for the Connecticut Teachers 
Retirement Board; Fennessey Canty, 
for the Connecticut Education Asso- 
ciation; and Milson C. Raver, for 
the Maryland State Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 

These witnesses stressed superior- 
ity of existing retirement systems, 
said that the government program 
would make the future of these sys- 


tems “uncertain,” and would dam- 
age teachers’ morale. 

Dr. William C. Greenough of the 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity As- 
sociation said he believes private 
and federal insurance can work to- 
gether. He said federal benefits 
could provide a subsistence level, 
and that private retirement systems 
could offer additional benefits. 

Herman A. Gray of the American 
Council on Education urged exten- 
sion of the benefits and placing cov- - 
erage on a “mandatory” basis. 

Selma Borchardt, representing the 
American Federation of Teachers, 
also urged including teachers and 
other public employees, regardless 
of membership in state and local re- 
tirement systems. 


Segregation in the Capital.— 
The problem of maintaining a dual 
school system as a result of segrega- 
tion is highlighted by a controversy 
which raged in Washington, D. C. 
The nation’s capital maintains a 
separate school system for Negro 
children. One of the oldest and 
most dilapidated schools in the city, 
Cardozo High School, is a Negro 
facility. It is overcrowded. A pro- 
posal was made to shift Cardozo 
students to Central High School 
and let existing facilities absorb 
Central’s white enrolment. A real 
tempest has been stirred up, com- 
plete with bribes offered, and an 
undercurrent of racial tension, plus 
the sentimental attitude of Central 
alumni, of which there are many. 
Central possesses a fine stadium 
and swimming pool, _ 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 


The new Erie, Pa., superintendent of 
schools is John M. Hickey, who was as- 
sistant principal of Erie’s Academy High 
School. 

Succeeding to the superintendency at 
Wyandotte, Mich., Jeft vacant on the re- 
tirement of F. W. Frostic, is M. F. Eg- 
dorf, formerly~ superintendent in East 
Lansing. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES: 


The new president of Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn., will be Alfred W. 
Griswold, professor of history. He will 
succeed the retiring Charles Seymour. 

Named dean of instruction at Salis- 
bury, Md., State Teachers College was 
Howard E. Bosley. 

The successor to W. W. Charters, who 
retired recently as director of research at 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mo., is 
William S. Litterick, formerly at Peddie 
School, Hightstown, N. J. 

The new executive director of the Ad- 
vanced School of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 
York City, is Ralph B. Spence, professor 
of education in Teachers College. He suc- 
ceeds Edward S. Evenden. The W 
Teachers College dean of instruction is 
Ralph R. Fields, professor of education 
there. 

Appointed professor of education at 
George Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tenn., was Roosevelt Basler, supervising 
principal in Milburn, N. 1. 

Resigning as associate superintendent 
and head of the office of vocational edu- 
cation, State of Michigan, Ralph C. 
Wenrich will become professor and chair- 
man of the department of vocational 
education, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. He suc- 
ceeds Thomas Diamond, retiring. 


OTHER CHANGES: 
Marjorie C. Johnston, director of the 
department of foreign language, Institute 


for Foreign Trade, has been named an 
assistant specialist in the division of in- 
ternational educational relations, U. S. 
Office of Education. 

The president of the National Educa- 
tion Association, Andrew D. Holt, has 
resigned his position as executive secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association. He will become assist- 
ant to the president at the University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville. 

B. B. Cobb, executive secretary-treas- ~ 
urer of the Texas State Teachers Asso- © 
ciation, retired recently. 

The new executive director af the ~ 
Child Study Association is Mildred B. ~ 
Beck. She succeeds Sidonie M. Gruen- © 
berg, who retired. § 


RECENT DEATHS: 


James E. Allen, president of Marshall — 
College, Huntington, W. Va. 

E. M. Waits, past president of Texas 
Christian University, Fort Worth. 

Fred E. Tipton, dean of the education 
department, Dickinson, N. Dak., State 
Teachers College. 


ASCD Resolutions 


THE recent Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development 
meeting in Denver, Colo., was 
marked by a number of significant 
resolutions. The most important in 
terms of departure from conven- 
tional convention resolves was one 
applying to world government. In 
it the ASCD called on the President, 
State Department, and Congress to 
invoke a clause in the UN Charter 
which permits an assembly of UN 
members to revise the Charter and 
set up a world government. Also in 
the resolution was a call on inter- 
ested educational bodies to convene 
and map out steps for educators to 
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take in the present crisis of the 


peace. 

The membership declared for 
curriculum strengthening through 
in-service programs which include 
released-time provisions; strength- 
ening of state departments toward 
the end of aiding communities with 
curriculum problems; opposition to 
censorship and invasion of academic 
freedom; opposition to loyalty oaths 
for teachers; and it reaffirmed its 
stand on restriction of federal aid 
to public schools. The NEA’s Bos- 
ton resolution on denial of employ- 
ment to Communist teachers was af- 
firmed. 

The ASCD meeting also depart- 
ed in a procedural way by laying 
heavy stress on discussion-group 
methods rather than general ses- 
sions. 


Research Council 
SocIAL science needs to develop 
more trained personnel and to en- 
gage in more basic research, accord- 
ing to a report by the president of 
the Social Science Research Council, 
Pendleton Herring. The annual re- 
port was released recently and-in it 
Herring called on social scientists 
to operate on a wider base so that 
society could make use of their 
knowledge and capabilities. He also 
stressed research’s role in creating a 
“climate of intellectual inquiry” in 
universities. Research is especially 
needed into human relationships 
and public policy, he pointed out. 
Previous to the release of the an- 
nual report, President Herring an- 
nounced the setting up of a $465,- 


000 fund to enable young social sci- 
entists to indulge in research early 
in their teaching careers. The aim 
of the program will be to attempt 
to bring about a fusing of research 
activities and effective teaching. Se- 
lected young faculty members will ;, 
be relieved of some teaching duties 
without suffering decrease in pay 
while researching. 


Film HO 

PRESIDENT Truman, acting through 
Federal Security Administrator 
Ewing, has directed that the U. S. 
Office of Education shall be the cen- 
tral registry for U. S. government 
films. Under the plan, announced by 
Administrator Ewing, USOE will 
make periodic compilations of films 
available for public use. The first 
such compilation will appear as a 
nominally priced catalog this sum- 
mer. 


Hosteling Plans 

TEACHERS and students can choose 
from among a wide variety of low- 
cost hosteling trips this summer. 
Sponsored by the American Youth 
Hostels, the trips include 27 in this 
country and abroad sponsored by the 
national headquarters of AYH and 
hundreds of shorter trips in the 
U. S. sponsored by local councils of 
the group. 

The national headquarters spon- 
sored trips will be of from five to 
ten weeks in length. Locally spon- 
sored itineraries will be of varying 
shorter periods of time. Informa- 
tion may be had from AYH at 6 
East 39th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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We Count 

THE promised booklets on the Cen- 
sus, We Count in 1950 (one each 
for use in elementary and second- 
aty schools), have been released 
by the U. S. Bureau of Census, They 
are intended for the use of class- 
room teachers in acquainting stu- 
dents with the need for and the ap- 
plication of census statistics. There 
are not enough copies for every 
classroom in the country, so it is 
suggested by Census Bureau officials 
that the supply received in each 
school be circulated among the 
teachers there. 


Microfilm 

UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich., are now prepared to 
render volumes of this and other 
magazines in microfilm form. With 
microfilm it is possible to produce 
and distribute copies of periodicals, 
on the basis of an entire volume in 
a single roll, at a cost approximately 
equal to the cost of binding the 
same material in library binding. 
Libraries using the service keep 
copies of periodicals in circulation 
for two or three years. At the end 
of this period, the paper edition is 
discarded and a microfilm edition 
substituted. Inquiries regarding the 
microfilm edition of THE Epuca- 
TION DicesT should be addressed to 
University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Economic Education 

OUTSTANDING economists, govern- 
mental experts, and business and 
labor leaders will serve as consult- 


ants this Summer at workshops in 
economic education. Sponsored by 
teacher-training institutions and 
others interested in improving the 
quality and scope of teaching of 
economics at the high-school level, 
the workshops will be held on 
school and college campuses 
throughout the country. 

This will be the third year in 
which these workshops in economic ~ 
education have been held. Develop- ~ 
ment of the program is largely due ~ 
to the operations of the Joint Coun- 
cil on Economic Education, a non- 
profit organization dedicated to im- 
proving economics teaching. Infor- 
mation on the workshops and fel- 
lowships covering recom and board 
available at some of them may be 
obtained by writing to the Joint 
Council on Economic Education, 32 
Washington Pl., New York 3, 
N. Y. 


International Understanding 

CLASSROOM teachers will look for 
answers to the problems of how to 
teach effectively for international 
understanding at a meeting in St. 
Charles, Mo., this Summer. The 
meeting, sponsored by the NEA 
Committee on International Rela- 
tions and Department of Classroom 
Teachers will be held following the 
NEA St. Louis assembly. Three days 
(July 10-12) will be spent at Lin- 
denwood College in St. Charles con- 
sidering international _ relations- 
teaching problems. The classroom 
teachers will stay in session until 
July 21 examining other classroom- 


teaching problems. 
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Cancer Control 


THE American Cancer Society, the 
NEA, and the Office of Education 
are cooperating in a campaign to 
bring integrated cancer-education 
programs to high-school youths. The 
campaign got under way with the 
mailing of pamphlet, Teaching 
About  Cancer—Thoughts for 
Schools Administrators, to high- 
school administrators. Another 
pamphlet, Why Learn About Can- 
cer? which was planned for high- 
school students, has also been issued 
recently by the Society. 

During the campaign, education 
leaders in the American Cancer So- 
ciety will conduct roundtables at 
which secondary-school representa- 
tives and representatives of the So- 
ciety’s divisional offices will meet to 


discuss adapting cancer-education 
methods to school curriculums. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 


April 10-12, Conference on 
Unesco’s [Educational Program, 
sponsored jointly by the U. S. Na- 
tional Commission on Unesco and 
the NEA Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations. 

April 17-19, NEA Department of 
Higher Education, Chicago, III. 

April 18-22, American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, Dallas, Texas. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 
May 22-24, National Conference 

on Citizenship, Washington, D. C. 
May 22-24, National Congress of 


Parents and Teachers, Long Beach, 
Calif. 

June 19-22, Conference of Na- 
tional Association of Student Coun- 
cils, Denver, Colo. 

June 25-July 14, National Train- 
ing Laboratory in Group Develop- 
ment, NEA Division of Adult Edu- 
cation Services and cooperating uni- 
versities, Bethel, Me. 

June 28-July 1, National Con- 
ference on Standards for Teacher 
Education Institutions, NEA Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. 

July 2-7, Annual Meeting, NEA, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

July 2-7, NEA Departmeat of 
Elementary School Principals, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

July 2-7, NEA Department of . 
Classroom Teachers, St. Louis, ‘Mo. 

July 10-21, National Conference, 
NEA Committee on International 
Relations and Department of Class- 
room Teachers, St. Charles, Mo. 

July 17-23, Delegate Assembly, 
World Organization of the Teach- 
ing Profession, Ottawa, Canada. 

July 24-August 18, NEA Insti- 
tute of Organization Leadership, 
Washington, D. C. 

August 20-26, School for Execu- 
tives, American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, Madi- 
son, Wis. 

October 9-11, Conference of 
County and Rural Area Superinten- 
dents of Schools, Columbus, Ohio. 

November 5-11, American Edu- 
cation Week. 
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Ends and Means in Education: A 
Midcentury Appraisal. Theodore 
Brameld. New York: Harper and 
Bros., 1950. 244 pp. $3.00. 

A leader in the step beyond Progres- 
sivism known as Reconstructionism, Pro- 
fessor Brameld herein advances that 
movement as the best hope for demo- 
cratic education in “the perilous half- 
century which lies ahead.” He considers 
and rejects its two chief opposed doc- 
trines—Essentialism and Perennialism— 
and he bids educators build on the posi- 
tive groundwork laid by the Progressives. 

An important statement of educational 
philosophy. 


The High School for Today. Harold 
Spears. New York: American 
Book Co., 1950. 380 pp. $4.00. 
This is a book designed to provide a 

key to the great mystery of how to make 

the high school play the role it should 
play in our society. Part one is about the 
goals and the possibilities for the high 
school; part two concerns the raw ma- 
terials of the system (students) and the 
instruments (curriculum); part three 
takes up the schools and the teachers. 

The fourth section is on the history and 

development of high schools, and the last 

presents the case for implementing the 
high school’s promise and gives sugges- 
tions for doing so. 


Guidance Handbook for Teachers. 
Frank G. Davis and Pearle S. 
Norris. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1949. 344 pp. 
$3.50. 

Many schools and school systems do 
not provide specially-trained counselors 
and guidance personnel. In any case, 
the teacher in the classroom cannot es- 
cape situations in which he or she will 
be called on to act in the counselor’s 
role. This book is to aid the teacher in 
meeting these guidance needs. 
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Procedures and criterions for a variety 
of situations are given. Bibliographical 
materials are included at ends of units. 


Curriculum Planning. Edward A. 
Krug. New York: Harper and 
Bros., 1950. 306 pp. $3.00. 

The author states in his introduction 
that this is a book which deals “with the 
problems involved in making curriculum 
planning an effective process for dealing 
with major social needs today.” He sub- - 
scribes to the view that curriculum plan-" 
ning should be continuous and not spas-— 
modic. He suggests ways and means of © 
resolving the apparent conflict between” 
the devotees of outlining course content” 
as the sole function of planning and ~ 
those who say it should provide “rich 
experiences for children rather than with © 
materials on paper.” There are many sug- 
gestions and outlines for increasing the © 
value of curriculum planning in practice. ~ 


Supervision of Physical Education. 
Ruth Evans and Leo Gans. New © 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., ~ 
Inc., 1950. 292 pp. $3.50. 

That principles of sound supervision — 
can be applied to such fields as physical 
education is borne out in this work in 
the series on health education, physical 
education, and recreation. 

The authors view supervision of phys- 
ical education as a service function. 
Guidance is provided in the problems of 
making physical education programs ap- 
preciated in the community and in the 
school. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 


English in Action, Course I, II, Ll, 
IV, J. C. Tressler. Boston, Mass.: D. C. 
Heath and Co., 1950. 497, 497, 495, and 
497 pp. respectively. I and II, $2.12 
each; III and IV, $2.20 each. The fifth 
edition of this popular series has much 
new material, extensive revisions, and a 
new format. 
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The Child and His Curriculum. J. 

Murray Lee and Dorris M. Lee. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1950. 710 pp. $4.50. A second edition 
of a basic reference for elementary-school 
teachers. 
. Management in Family Living. Paulena 
Nickell and Jean M. Dorsey. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1950. 635 
pp. $4.75. This is a second edition of 
the 1942 work on practical home man- 
agement. 

Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction. 
Harry C. McKown and Alvin B. Rob- 
erts. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1949. 608 pp. $4.50. Audio-visual 
developments in the 1940’s are included 
in this second edition. 

Psychology—tits Principles and Appli- 
cations. T. L. Engle. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N. Y.: World Book Co., 628 pp. $2.68. 
A revised edition of a psychology course 
book for high schools or junior colleges. 

Holt English Language Series, Book 
I and Book II. Naomi Chase, et al. New 
York:. Henry Holt and Co., 1950. 136 
and 144 pp., respectively. $1.96 and 
$2.04. These are parts of the series for 
grades 7 through 12. 


The World of Numbers, Boak 3. Dale 
Carpenter and Esther J. Swenson. Book 
4. Dale Carpenter and G. Lester Ander- 
son. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1950. 316 pp each. $1.68 each. Parts of 
a new arithmetic series, senior author of 
which is Dale Carpenter. 

Note: More Rinehart Rbdions,. paper- 
covered reprints of the classics, have been 
issued by Rinehart and Co., New York. 
We have received, in addition to those 
previously reported here, no. 7, The 
Way of All Flesh by Butler (65c), no. 
8, Walden and On the Duty of Civil 
Disobedience by Thoreau (50c), no. 10, 
Gulliver's Travels by Swift (50c), no. 
12, The Autobiography of Benjamin 
Franklin (50¢), no. 14, The Heart of 
Midlothian by Scott (75c), no. 16, The 
American by James (65c), no. 17, Fath- 
ers and Children by Turgenev (50c), no. 
18, Pére Goriot by Balzac (65c), no. 23, 
Wuthering ‘eights by Bronte (65c), no. 


28, Leaves of Grass and selected prose of 
Walt Whitman (75c), and no. 29, Az 
Anthology of Greek Drama (65c). An 
additional unnumbered volume called 
Great Short Stories from the World's 
Literature, issued under the Rinehart 
imprint and in the same format as the 
above volumes has been received. 

Fundamental Education—Description 
and Programme. Paris: Unesco House, 
1949. 85 pp. 25c. An outline of 
Unesco’s program, with suggestions for 
further reading. 

Atomic Energy and the Physical Sci- 
ences. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, 1950. 228 pp. 50c. 
The AEC’s semiannual report to Con- 
gress on developments and progress in 
atomic energy enterprise. 

The Magnificent Columbia. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: CIO Department of Educa- 
tion and Research (718 Jackson Place, 
N. W.). The plan of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations for utilizing the 
resources of the great Columbia River 
Valley for the benefit of all. Ask for 
Publication No. 178, free to teachers. 


Federal Aid to Education: The Rights 
of Children Attending Nonpublic 
Schools. Robert C. Hartnett, S. J. New 
York: The American Press (70 E. 45th 
St.), 1950. 48 pp. 25c. An exposition of 
the Catholic stand on federal aid. 

Evaluation of Citizenship Training 
and Incentive in American Colleges and 
Universities. Thomas H. Reed and Doris 
D. Reed. New York: The Citizenship 
Clearing House, 1950. 64 pp. A report 
on a survey of citizenship-training 
courses in 218 colleges and universities. 

Physical Activities for Elementary 
Schools. New York City: Board of Edu- 
cation, 1949. 242 pp. A manual for 
physical activities in the New York City 
health-education program. 

A Manual of Form for Theses and 
Term Reports. Kathleen Dugdale. 
Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana University 
School of Education, 1950. 58 pp. $2.00. 
A guide for both author and typist to 
use in preparing readable papers. 











To Superintendents: 


Your school budget for professional libraries will go 
farther if you take advantage of our special group subscription rate. 


The up-to-date material in THE EDUCATION DiGEsT can be 
made available to each of your school units at reduced cost. The 
Dicest will bring to your faculty members in concise, easily-read 
form the best of the periodical literature in education. Each issue 
contains a carefully selected group of articles which have been chosen 
because of their significance and timeliness. This material can help 
your faculty with a minimum expenditure of time and thus promote 
the constant progress of your school system. 


Special group rates are as follows: 
5 to 10 copies to the same address 


$3.50 each per year 


10 or more copies to the satne address 
$3.00 each per year 


This is a substantial reduction over the regular subscription 


rate of $4.00 per year. 


Superintendents of many city and county school systems 
throughout the nation are making full use of this money-saving plan 
to bring copies to each member of the board of education and to each 
school unit. 


Send in your order today to: 
THE EDUCATION DIGEST 
Dept. F 
330 South State Street Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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